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YOUNG WOMAN FRIEND WANTS A POSI- 


tion as Primary Teacher in a Friends’ School. Address A. 
N. S., West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 


YOUNG LADY OF A FRIENDS’ FAMILY 
and with best references desires a position to teach in a 
private school, or family, in or near Baltimore. Address 8. F. E., 
Butler, Balto. Co., Md. 


[ UCRETIA M. B. MITCHELL'S: 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
5012 Elm Ave., Phila. Directly opposite West Fairmount Park. 
Resident pupils (number limited) receive personal attention in 
preparation of their studies, in deporsment, and in the care of 
their health. 


S ARAH E. FELL’S BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

sale, with 25 acres well improved Land attached. Has been 
in successful operation 17 years; attendance overflowing ; good 
building; beautiful grounds, shady, healthy; excellent water ; 


abundance of choice fruit; $8000. Address SARAH E, FELL, 
Mechanicsville, Buck Co , Pa. 


)BESSMAKING BY A FRIEND, SPRING 
and Summer suits and wae Latest ann, 605 N. 12th St 

& R. L. TYSON, 242 ‘8. ELEVENTH ST, 

* Staple Trimings, hosiery, etc. Materials for Friends’ caps, 
caps made, and plain sewing and en done to order. 


MeN TGOMERY COUNTY MILE. -—CONSH 0. 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving familie 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOBEPH L. JONES. 


MARY E. WATERS, **4 | Rrgatlia, oe aa 
BONNET MAKER. 


Plain bonnets of all kinds, ready made, and to order ; pleated 
crown bepmets made to order. 


New IS THE TIME TO HAVE THAT 
PAPER HANGING DONE. 
Wall Papers were never cheaper. Observe these 
prices for new Fall Patterns: Lustres and Mica 
Papers, 6 cts. roll; Beautiful Gold Papers, 12% 
cts.; Felt or Cartridge Paper, 20 cts; Heavy Em- 
bossed Golds, 30 cts. Samples sent free to any ad- 


dress in the country. 4 1 DIAMENT & CO 
1206 MARKET STREET 


Tailoring. 


Tailoring. 


Fit and promptness guaranteed. Desirable 


goods, such as cloths, cassimeres, and 
worsteds suitable tor Plain and Fashionable 
Garments, always on hand, 
109 N. TENTH StTREsET, GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Merchant Tailor. 
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MORTGAGE COMPANY. 
S. E. Cor. Fourth and Chestnut Streets. 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000.00 


SURPLUS anp UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 115,444.72 
SIX PER CENT DEBENTURES, 


gecured by first Mortgages held in trust by The American Loan 
and Trust Company of New York, and further secured by the 
entire capital and assets of the Equitable Mo Company. 
Amounts $200, $300, $500, $1,000, $5,000, and $10,000. 


SIX PER CENT. GUARANTEED FARM 
MORTGAGES. 

FIVE AND SIX PER CENT. SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES, 


RUNNING FROM THREE MONTHS TO TWO YEARS. 


Interest coupons payable semi-annually at our offices or througl. 
any Bank. Also 
MUNICIPAL BONDS AND OTHER FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES FOR SALE. 


WALTER A. WOOD, HARVESTING MACHINERY. 


n 
r 


Sor Mewer, & thei 


Mowers all sizes 

Self-Rake Reaper 
Single Apron Har- 
vester and Binder, 
Tedder Attachme. 





Bundle Carrier, 
> Self dump Hay rake 


_ This company manufactured and sold last year, 5 
chines Ask for the Wood and take no other. 
Local agents appointed or information given by 


W. H. LIPPINCOTT, Woodstown, N. J. 
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CARPETS. 
The entire selection of patterns for this season, com 
prising all the newest designs and colorings, is here for 


your inspection. Fresh importations of China and 


BENJAMIN GREEN, 
Philadelphia. 


Japan Mattings. 


33 N. Second St., 
Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


voi WM. HEACOCK, tae 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





- 





Special attention paid to Embalming. 


Amos HILLBORN & Co., 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


PARLOR, Dinine Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
Sprines, Spring Cors, ETO., ETC. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


‘TEXAS LOAN AGENCY, _ 


CORSICANA, TEXAS. 
Established 1872. Incorporated 1884. 
Cavital Stock, $300,000. Surplus, $67,297.32. 


September 1, 1888). 


PER CENT. MORTGAGE DEBENTURE BONDS. 
Atlantic Trust Co., Trustees, New York. 


ae 
( 
7 PER CENT. GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGES 


All secured by first liens on improved farms of the famous 
Black Waxy Lands of Northeastern Texas, where the mild cli- 
mate and fertile soil permit the growing of cotton as well us all 
the cereals of the Western States, making it one of the most de- 
sirable Loaning fields of the West 

The TEXAS LOAN AGENCY guarantees the Prompt Pay- 
ment of the Principal and Interest of all its securities, payable at 
the National Park Bank. New York. 

The business of the Company has always been conducted by 
able, experienced, and prudent men, as is proven by the fact that 
the capital stock is now selling for $175—par value $100. A care- 
ful investigation will satisfy the most conservative that these are 
desirable investments for private means, or the funds of schools, 
colleges, or banking institutions. 


CONARD & FORSYTHE, General Agents, 
412 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA’DA, 


Association of Friends to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


Howarp M. Jenkins, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
Sarau J. Asu, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 

Lyp14 A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila 
Henry M. Larna, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 


Executive ComMMITTEr—Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa.; Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia; George L. 
Maris, West Chester, la.; Mary Ann Fulton, Wilmington, 
Del.; Amos Hillborn, Philadelphia; Alfred Paschal] 
Doylestown, Pa. 


WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

The work of the Association is chiefly to raise funds. 
These are sent to the support of two schools for colored 
youth in South Carolina,—the Schofield Normal and In- 
dustrial School, at Aikin, and the Mt. Pleasant School, 
near Charleston, in charge of Abby D. Munro. 
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WM. H. JONES | 4M RICHARDS & SHO URDS, 
Plements, Sects amd Fertil: CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


Removed and 
2045 Market St., iledelphia JoBBine ATTENDED To. 
Pa. Cheapest and largest variety. 


prey ones Sees | 1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


=o, izers. It is a curiosity, and of 
Zz great int interest to ovary Uilliberian PHILADELPBIA, PENNA. 
. ; ® extehlicnenent. If you R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
ee ere, wan m2 lace Stree 
5 lam in commnunsontion — = Re Mme 2 tale : ae » Suet, 
’ the tural implement b 


wm” sersinthe U8. GEORGE W. HANCOOK, 
ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. REAL ESTATE, 


—— Money To Loan on MORTGAGE 


WENA HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 


DURABLE WORK. RELIABLE WORKMEN, Guwenal Cans oF Paorzaty. 


sid wins No. 717 Walnut Street, 
ELLIS | 404 No. Thirty second gt, 22 N. Tenth Street. | OFFICES: { Fortieth & Lancaster ‘Avenue. 





THE PROVIDENT LIFE E AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust kept Funds and Investments are separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T.WISTA R BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8S. WING, Manager of In 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 
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This Company furnishes ALL DesiRABLE ForMs of LirgE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual NET 
Cost. It is PURELY MuTUAL; has AssETs of THIRTEEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUS of over TWO AND A 
HALF MILLIONS. gg ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.-@a 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN 





INCORPORATED 1836, CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Committee 
THE GI RARD or Receiver, and Receives Deposits on Interest, 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUIFY, AND TRUS? C0. cio: vromoms'e nomen 


Vice-President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N, ELy. 


Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW. 
No. Sone GEnSED bai STREET. Solicitor, GEORGE TUCKER BIsPHAM. 


HILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. Capital, $500,000 (Full paid.) 
P OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 322 CHESTNUT STREET. 
PER CENT. MORTGAGES and its own Five per cent. Real Estate Trust Bonds 
secured by special deposit of First Mortgages on Real Estate worth two-and-one-half times the 
amount of the Mortgage, and the capital of the Company. Collects Rents. Transacts general Trust 
and Financial Business. All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart jrom the 
assels of the Company. Interest allowed on Deposits. 


BENJAMIN MILLER, EDWARD HOOPES, R. T. McCARTER, Jr., GEO. JUNKIN, 
President. Vice-President. Secretary and Treasurer. Solicitor 


DIRECTORS: Thos. Pesdeems, 
Benjamin Miller, Edward Hoopes, Winthrop Smith, Charles L. Bailey, J. H. Catherwood, Chas. H. Banes, Alan Wood, 
Charles —, — 8. Harris, Charles Huston, Francis B. enetaen Geo. D McCreary, Wm. H. Ingham, Chas. P ebteen 


~~. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 
WALL PAPERS, CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 
NO. 90: SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 
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D: ARLINGTON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LA- 
DIES. WEST CHESTER, PENNA, 

The Thirty-fourth School Year will commence on the 16th of 

Ninth month next. Location healthy and beautiful; Grounds 

extensive ; Course of Study thorough and full; Diplomas granted. 





TERMS : $180.00 PER SCHOOL YEAR 


For Catalogue, giving full particulars, address the Principal. 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, Pa. D. 


BINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING 
1889-90. 


AND DAY SCHOOL, 

Near Jenkintown, Pa., North Penn and Bound Brook R. R. 
Ten miles from Philadelphia. 

Building much enlarged and improved. 
teachers. 
ual care. 

Board and tuition $145 to $175 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $55. For Catalogue, etc., address, 

ARTHUR H. TomLINsoN, Principal, 
Or CrYnTHI4 G. BosLER, Sec., Jenkintown, Pa. 
Ogontz, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH ELEVENTH. 


A full corps of good 
Course of study and instruction thorough. Individ- 





Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific, and 
Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. D., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 

A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 

courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 

good English education. The next school year will begin 

Ninth month llth, 1888. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 

school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 

pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITs, Sec., 
Gea Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


(QHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellen 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 

SaMvEL C. CoLiuss, A. M., Prin., 


eee: Institute, N. Y. 








OLD “FASHI O NED QUAKERISM. 


Henry Longstreth, 740 Sansom St., Philadelphia, has just is- 
sued this valuable work by William Pollard, price 25 cents, five 
copies for one dollar, or ten dollars per 100 copies. He would 
also invite attention tothe life of Mary Pryor, by M. P. Hack, 
price 60 cents, post paid. Also just issued Spurgeon's Address on 
George Fox. Price, 20 copies for one dollar. 

All orders by mail poumpaly attented to. 


AQUILAJ. LINVILL, 
1244 N. Ninth Street. 





Best quality COAL ata reasonable price. Now is the time 


to purchase a supply 
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The “ Waldemawr.” 
MUNCY, PENNA. 


Situated near Penna. and Phila. & Reading R R's. Through 
trains from New York and Philadelphia. Situation high, grounds 
spacious, scenery varied Rooms large, airy, with open fire-places, 
ete. A few hours by carriage from Eaglesmere Address H. M. 8. 
Taylor, Wolf Run, P. O » Leeming Co., Pa. 


PENNH URST, 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, NEAR THE OCEAN, 
JAMES HOOD. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


TELEPHONE No. 118 


South Sasttinn Anisiiien 
The Radnor, ae ae 


H. W. SHARPLESS. 


JOSEPH ENGLE, 


The Clifton, Seria 


Cor. Atlantic one Connections Avs., Atlantic City, N. J. 


The Aberdeen, ronaporr, n. J, 


Will open about June Ist. The honse ts directly on the 
Beach, between the ocean and bay, 6 miles down the beach from 
Atlantic City. Trains every half hour. Electric bells, hot and 
cold sea water baths. Fine bathing, sailing, fishing, etc. Tele- 
phone. E. Hoop and E. Newport. 





The Mansion House, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


One mile from Town Hall. Combines the advantages of 
Saratoga with the coolness and quiet of the country. Three 
minutes’ walk from Excelsior Springs and Park. Open from 
June to November. MISS H. T. PAUL. 





Preston’s Sunnyside, 
WERNERSVILLE, PA., 


Is one of the most delightful resorts on the South Mountains, in 
the midst of an extensive park, bracing air, magnificent scenery, 
appointments excellent. Opens May Ist. For circulars, address 


JAMES H. PRESTON. 


CAROLINE RAU, ~ PLAIN MILLINERY, 
(Successor to 8. Maddock, 


736 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Plain Straw Bonnets a Specialty. 


NEW BOOKS. 


POEMS BY HALLIDAY JACKSON. 


PORTRAIT AND MEMOIR. 
188 Pages. Price, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 


WILLIAM PENN IN AMERICA. 


By WILLIAM J, BUCK. 
424 Pages. Price, $2.50. 








FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 
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MOTHERS. 


OnE mother, once, when her encircling arm 
Grew powerless to shield her child from harm, 
Wove a frail basket of the trembling reed, 

And, strengthening it with loving art, she laid 
Him helpless, thus, beside the river’s brim, 
Trusting that God would keep and care for him. 


Since then all mothers, taught by her, have known 

God’s care is larger, better than their own. 

They weave their trembling faith into an ark, 

And strengthen with their prayers the tiny bark, 

And trust their growing children thus to him 

Who saved the lad beside the river’s brim. 
—Sunday School Times. 


YEARLY MEETING ADVICES. 


Some advices given forth from time to time by the 
Yearly Meetings of Friends for New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, held alternately at Burlington and 
Philadelphia. 

1694. Weare willing and free for the good of all 
and for the opening of the understanding of youth, 
to give a hint of some things, that we know by our 
own experience, that Truth’s Testimony is against ; 
as challenging each other to run Races, Wrestling, 
Laying of Wagers, Pitching Barrs, Drinking to one 
another, Riding, or going from house to house to 
drink Rum or other Strong Liquors to excess, to Jest 
or talk Idly. And it is also unbecoming those who 
profess the Truth, to go from one Woman to another, 
and keep company, and sit together; especially in 
the Night Season, spending their precious time in 
Idle Discourse, and drawing the Affections one of an- 
other, many times when there is no reality in it; as 
one said in his day: These things make more like 
Sodom, than Saints, and is not God’s moving, there- 
fore we exhort all to be careful in these weighty mat- 
ters, and that both Males and Females be clear of one 
before they be concerned with another, and first take 
the advice of Parents or Guardians ; for disobedience 
to Parents was Death by God’s Law, and must needs 
bring Death now upon the Innocent Life in those 
that are found in such Practices, and it is also unsafe 
for any to conclude Marriage wholly between them- 
selves, before they acquaint the Monthly Meeting, it 
being usual and orderly, to propose their intentions 
with the consent of Friends. 

1694. And it behoveth all Parents, Masters, and 
Mistresses to be good examples in their families, and 
to watch over them for good. For it is a great grief 
to many of us, to hear and see Friends’ Children as 
well as others who profess Truth, so frequently to use 


the World’s language, as You to a single Person, and 
amongst one another, which is a certain token that 
they are not so much as brought up in the form of 
Truth, which is our Duty and ought to be our Care; 
and also in reproving and bearing testimony in the 
Wisdom of God, against that, and all other evils, and 
to bring them up in the way of Truth for that is well 
pleasing to God, as may be seen concerning Abra- 
ham. But it was not so with Old Eli, who had a 
sort of easy way of reproving his sons, but did not 
restrain them, when he had power, which brought 
the wrath of God upon them. (1. Sam. 2d.) 

1701. Advised, That all that have the charge of 
Families be careful to keep a good Dominion and 
watchful eye over them, that all virtue may be en- 
couraged and Vice suppressed. 

1706. Advised, That Friends be careful not to put 
their children Apprentices to such as are not Friends, 
whereby they are often led away, through evil exam- 
ples; but as much as in them lies to bring up their 
children and all under their care in the fear and nur- 
ture of the Lord that none may be blameworthy in 
a thing so greatly necessary. 

1714. Reccommended, to the Quarterly and Month- 
ly Meetings that all heads of families respectively 
take care of their Youth, and particularly caution 
them, at such times (i. ¢. of public concourse) and re- 
train such from Fairs as much as may be, who have 
not urgent business there, and that every Monthly 
Meeting as they respectively may fall, do some little 
time before Fairs, or Yearly Meetings, take what 
measures they can find proper to prevent all dis- 
orderly behavior, hard riding or other indecencies at 
all such times of concourse, or gatherings of the 
People. 

1723. Reccommended, That such Friends as are 
concerne d in the affairs of the Church, at Quarterly 
Monthly, or Particular Meetings, be careful to act 
therein in the Wisdom of God, whereby they may 
be exemplary to the young, who may be esteemed 
members thereof, and attend the same, and as 
such young persons are found to be qualified with 
a real sense of Truth on their spirits, and sub- 
ject thereunto, and thereby made capable to come up 
to a service in their respective meetings. Friends 
are desired to encourage, and bring them forward, 
therein, whereby they may be helpful to the An- 
tients. By the foregoing it may be observed how 
young people ought to be qualified to act in our Meet- 
ings for Discipline. It is the advice of this Meeting, 
that parents and guardians watch over their children, 
and train them up in the fear of God, and bring 
them to Meetings of Worship cautioning them to be- 
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have themselves orderly therein, and when el ar- 
rive to a capacity of acting in the affairs of the 
Church, let them be encouraged to come up to the 
service. 

1723. And to such young people as have been 
educated in the way of Truth, or make profession 
with us, if they do not continue in well doing, but fre- 
quent scandalous, or Tippling Houses, and delight in 
vain and evil company, and commuuictation ; or shall 
use gaming, or drink to excess, or behave radely, or 
such like enormities, or shall decline our plain way 
of speech, or imitate the vain, antick modes and cus- 
toms of the times, the men with their extravagant 
wiggs and hats set up in three corners, and the wo- 
men in their immodest dresses, and other indecen- 
cies mentioned in the Epistle of caution against Pride, 
etc. It is our advice and earnest desire, that parents 
and guardians, while such youths are under their tui- 
tion, do restrain them, and not indulge, nor maintain 
them in such pride and extravagance. But if they 
will not be reformed, then the overseers and other 
Friends shall use their endeavors toreclaim them, and 
if they cannot prevail, let the offenders (after dealing 
and admonition) have notice to be at the next suc- 
ceeding Monthly Meeting, in order to be further 
dealt withal, in the Wisdom of Truth according to 
our Discipline. 

1724. Reccommended to all parents, and such as 
may have the care of children, that they so far as in 
them lies, carefully inspect, and narrowly inquire 
into the manner of their conversation; that where 
counsel or reproof be wanting, it may in the Spirit of 
Love be given. And on this occasion, it was again 
desired that Parents or Guardians do not make 
earthly riches a chief view, or cause of consent in 
marriage. 

“ HIGH PURPOSES BETTER THAN 
LEARNING.” 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

A recent sermon by David A. Swing contains so 
much food for thought that I have made extracts 
for use in your paper, if acceptable. His assertions 
seem perhaps more sweeping than we may think 
just, but in the main it is true, I believe. I wish our 
young students might read and ponder and learn, 
that they may better serve their fellows, rather than 
for self gratification or for the name and fame of it. 

Chicago, Sixth month 27 Bi. A. P. 





“ Ye shall be children of the Highest.”—Lauke 6: 35. 

Those who once thought that all men would be 
better when they knew better have generally con- 
fessed their error, and have ceased to expect infor- 
mation to be a saviour of the world: so many in- 
stances occur in which knowledge is attended by no 
good result. It would seem in the abstract that each 
man would obey his information, and that the more 
learning the nobler the conduct; but whoever ob- 
serves society or reads history will be compelled to 
note what an unreliable force information has proven. 

A large part of all the historic mischief has been 
committed by the learned and intellectual nations. 
If man was a universal truth-seeker more might be 


hoped from iieaten 
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All writers and speakers 
have asked us to mark how man will journey to the 
north pole and nearly freeze to death daily, for two 
or more years, that he may learn something regard- 
ing an open polar sea. So will he study electricity 
or galvanism or geology until his eyes are nearly 
worn out by night vigils. Many a German professor 
will seek truth all his life if he is permitted to do it 
among Greek verbs. What a world of information 
many a traveler or reader carries. “A walking ency- 
clopeedia.” But this man stands related to life only 
as a museum stands related.to a great past. But ask 
this “ walking Thesaurus,” what is the highest truth 
regarding the use of liquors, or regarding the use of 
money, or of morality, or religion, and he will reveal 
a wonderful calmness over the search after that kind 
of learning, and instead of burning midnight oil over 
these problems he is rather glad that the real facts 
are to be learned by some subsequent generation. 
His willingness to wait is greater than that of Sir 
John Franklin, or Humboldt, or Hugh Miller. It 
thus appears that man is a great truth-seeker only 
when he is permitted to select the field of his re- 
search. The love of knowledge would be the ground 
of wonderful hope if civilization would come from a 
classification of plants, animals, and rocks. But 
Christ loved the lily and the sparrow before they 
had been classified by the seekers of truth. The 
love of truth may be only a diversion of the mind, 
an intellectual play not much diferent from the 
games of chess or cards. 

No one can examine the mind Siialte to know 
why surprise or newness of combination can give 
such a pleasure. The fact alone is sure. There must 
be in the kingdom of man, departments of thought 
and action so high that they differ from the fields of 
the curious as widely as a philosopher differs from 
the common gossip. 

Truth seeking reveals its magnificence when man 
is seeking the truths of well-being and conduct. It 
must have afforded great pleasure to old students 
when they first affirmed the equality of men, but be- 
yond their pleasure remains the truth, and upon it 
the fabric of society seems to stand. Man possesses a 
taste for knowledge which if followed in one path 
will make him only a gossip; if followed in another 
it will make him a child of the Most High. 

To analyze a violet and not analyze a falsehood or 
a crime is to make study an absurdity. 

Many church assemblies have met and adjourned 
this year without uttering any truth regarding the 
duties of Christians as to temperance or monopolies, 
or the accumulation of wealth, or the treatment of 
the labor question. As in our South the Church 
courts assembled fora hundred years without seek- 
ing or finding knowledge or wisdom on the slavery 
question, thus the churches of the North pass over 
moral questions of great moment with eyes closed. 
At times the eye opens as though aware that some- 
thing should be said at least, if not done. 

If the liquor question is cited as an example, it is 
at once seen that the business interests have been 


growing up in it and through it and around it for a 
century. The customs of the dinner-table, the power 


of habit, the revenues which come to the church 
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from the men who drink wine and pay large pew 
rents, combine to preémpt the mind, and to make 
man, the truth-seeker, wonderfully willing that ideal 
truths should be hidden until the next generation. 
The men who would sit all night to learn whether 
there is a tide in Lake Michigan, or who would dig 
in the ground to learn how deep that grub went 
which came up again as a singing locust, suffers no 
anxiety regarding the absolute truth about the duties 
of temperance and benevolence. He sleeps sweetly 
in the hope that the next generation will be temper- 
ate and generous. In the dear olden time, when even- 
ing came the mother or the most trusty child covered 
up a bed of coals with good ashes that in the morn- 
ing the first one to rise could rake out the hot embers 
and kindle a roaring fire again. In morals it seems 
to us always evening. Each heart acts as though its 
day of duty was closing, and each hand covers up 
coals with the thought—to-morrow will rake these 
ont and build a great bright fire. When we finda 
truth we put ashes on it to keep it for the future. 

A learned mind, a well read mind, will not be half 
so happy as an emancipated mind. The intemperate 
man is not a free soul, but a soul in bitter slavery. 

It is thought that amid all the out-pouring of 
truth the ambition of the young men is not so high 
and noble as it was fifty yearsago. Has not the rev- 
enue of each pursuit intervened to dwarf that pur- 
suit itself. All the great professions are robbed of 
the best minds by those pursuits which can picture 
the greatest income upon the canvas of the future. 
It is almost certain that while knowledge is daily in- 
creasing, life is daily losing some part of its once lofty 
impulse. 

It may be accidental that we are not producing 
any great writers, any great poets, any great lawyers 
or statesmen or preachers, and remarkable Christians. 
One may well fear that our age is so studying the 
surface of the ground, the wealth in it, and tbe pleas- 
ures to be found upon it, that the eyes of the young 
and the old do not note the matchless beauty of that 
which is most high. Christ came not to bring sci- 
ence, or art, or universal knowledge, but to bring one 
element of power, without which all else was vain, 
namely a lofty moral ambition. The heart was to be 
full of the thought that man was divine and immor- 
tal. The earth was given him not for a prison and 
then a grave, but to be the arena of ever-growing 
greatness, kindness, and goodness, as though he was 
destined at last to ascend to the Most High. 


FAITH AND WORKS: 
I am aware that I have nothing to present upon this 
subject that is essentially new ; nothing that each of 
you has not, in one manner or another, thought out 
for himself. My apology, if one be necessary, must 
lie in the fact that Truth bears repetition. 

Faith and works! Why is it that one of these 
words calls to mind the other? And why do we 
associate the ideas for which these words stand? It 
is custom, perhaps; but there is always a cause 
behind a custom. Is there a necessary connection 


1An essay read at the First-day School Quarterly Conference 
at Richmond, Indiana. 
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between the two? We naturally think the relation 

ought to be that of cause and effect. There are some 

who do not make a connection. Here is a man 

whose entire creed can be summed up in the promise, 

“ Believe and thou shalt be saved.” Thatisall. He 

ay fold his hands. The work has been done for 
im. 

Another says: “I cannot believe in a Divine 
Father; I do not believe in His Son whom men 
profess.” But this man keeps the law ; he loves his 
fellow-man; he lives a pure, just life. Who shall 
cast the first stone? Who shall judge of the relative 
“saving” merit of faith and works? We do not 
know the future of the so-called “ moral man,” nor 
that of the man who professes only when entering 
the shadows of death. Why discuss it? 

“ We can but trust that good shall fall 
At last,—far off,—at last to all.” 

But there are others, and they are indeed the 
light of the world, whose religious faith finds ex pres- 
sion in both word and deed. “Show me thy faith 
without thy works and I will show thee my faith by 
my works.” This is as much as man can do, this liv- 
ing in accordance with our faith, or our highest con- 
victions. What a strange history this thing we call 
religious faith has had! In all ages of the world we 
find man looking up to something higher than him- 
self. Whether this power dwelt in a block of wood 
or stone, in fire, in the sun, on-Olympus’ height, or 
in some far off “ hunting ground,” it was always a 
power which could help men, and one to whose will 
their lives must conform. The conception of this 
power, and the conception of a righteous life steadily 
grew with man’s growth. Imperfect as these chang- 
ing creeds were, there was always about them some 
uplifting influence, some germ of truth that helped 
the world until it was ready for a higher truth. 
Long before the Christian era, there came a teacher, 
regarded as their savior by his countrymen, who 
gave in his code of ethics, the commandment: Do 
nothing to any man that you do not want done to 
you. Afterward, in the fullness of time, there came 
among the Galilean peasants, a teacher who gave a 
rule we call the Golden, no longer negative, but 
positive: Do unto other men what you wish them to 
do to you. This was the Man of Nazareth, whom 
we call divine. We of to-day believe that the advent 
of this teacher marks the climax of the growth that 
was mentioned. He taught truths new to his follow- 
ers. The God whom you worship is aspiritand must 
be worshipped in spiritandintruth. He is a Father. 
He is love. He so loved the world that he sent this 
teacher, His Son, to tell men of his love, and to give 
them an example of a perfect life. And to those 
who would bring their wills into harmony with the 
Father’s will, he brought the promise that they too 
might be the sons of God. We believe there can be 
no Faith higher than the one he taught, no religion 
better than the one he lived—the religion compre- 
hended in love to God and our neighbor. There re- 
mains for us no higher work than to extend this 
Faith,—extend it not by talks like this so much as 
by showing it in our daily lives with one another. 
We can best serve our Heavenly Father, and further 
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His kingdom upon earth by serving our brother 
here. To this end we need constantly to strengthen 
our wills, and to follow our Guiding Light within, 
the Christ, the Comforter which abides in thee and 
me forever. 

It occurs to me that our beloved Whittier has ex- 
pressed the belief that we all hold upon this subject : 

* We live by Faith, but Faith is not the slave 
Of text or legend. Reason’s voice and God's, 
Nature's and Duty’s never are at odds. 
What asks our Father of His children save 
Justice and mercy and humility, 
A reasonable service of good deeds, 
Pure living, tenderness to human needs, 
Reverence and trast and prayer for light tosee 
The Master's foot-prints in our daily ways? 
No knotted scourge, nor sacrificial knife, 
But the calm beauty of an ordered life, 
Whose very breathing is unworded praise! 
A life that stands as all true lives have stood 
Firm-rooted in the faith that God is good.” 
From The Friend (Philadelphia). 
EARLY MEETING-HOUSES OF FRIENDS. 
(Continued from last week.) 
Tur Bank meeting-house on Front Street was espe- 
cially designed to be for an afternoon meeting; and 
although there was some diversity of opinion about 
the use to be made of it when completed, the Quar- 
terly Meeting decided that was to be its use. 

Ata monthly meeting held lst of Second month, 
1684. “Agreed and concluded that every first day of 
the week, that there be two meetings at the publique 
meeting-house in Philadelphia: the morning meet- 
ing to begin about the ninth hour, and the afternoon 
meeting about the third hour, so to continue until 
otherwise’ordered.” 

14th of Fourth month, 1685. “Some Friends pro- 
posing that some place be prepared on the front of 
Delaware for an afternoon meeting on First-days, 
the meeting did condescend that the said Friends 
may prepare a place accordingly.” 

In the same year a frame building was erected for 
the purpose on the west side of Front Street, north 
of Mulberry (Arch) street, situated on an elevated 
plateau overlooking the river. One writer says the 
advantages for prospect, and river scenery must have 
been delightful, there being nothing to obstruct the 
view. 

Robert Turner, in a letter to William Penn, says, 
“ beside the brick meeting-house at the Centre, an- 
other one 50 by 38 feet is going on, on the front of 
the river.” 

12th of Seventh month, 1685. “ Forasmuch as a 
difference hath arisen, more especially about the 
meeting-bouse and burying-ground, to set it open, to 
the dissatisfaction of many good Friends, which hath 
caused grief and trouble that there should be any 
eause of strife among the Lord’s people . . . there- 
fore, from this meeting, for the time to come, we have 
considered the use of the aforesaid meeting-house on 
the Front Street of Philadelphia, to be for afternoon 
First-day meetings ; and further, as shall be ordered 
from time to time by the monthly and quarterly 
meetings. The morrow week is agreed upon as the 


beginning of the service at the place (20th of Sey- 
enth month, 1685), the meeting to begin between the 
hours of two and three in the afternoon.” 

5th of Second month, 1686. “John Goodson, 
Benjamin Chambers and Thomas Fitzwater are de- 
sired to procure a title for the land belonging to the 
meeting-house on front of Delaware, from Thomas 
Holme to John Goodson, Benjamin Chambers (and 
others) in behalf of this meeting, who will consider 
a way to raise money to pay for the same.” 

The building above alluded to seems to have been 
hastily and poorly built, and soon requiring repairs, 
etc. It was without a cellar, for we find directions 
given some three years later, to have it “under- 
pinned and secured.” 

3d of Third month, 1686. “The weakness and 
insufficiency of the meeting-house on the front of 
Delaware for want of supporting and bracing, was 
spoken of, and considering there was a present ne- 
cessity for doing something about it, the meeting pro- 
posed the strengthening of it, to John Parsons and 
Thomas Bradford.” 

5th of Fifth month, 1686. “This meeting pro- 
posed that there be a general subscription by Friends 
belonging to this meeting to pay for the meeting- 
house ground on Delaware side ; likewise for paling 
it in, and that Thomas Fitzwater (and others) do go 
from house to house among Friends belonging to said 
meeting, and receive their contributions for that pur- 
pose.” 

A few months later that committee reported that 
Friends had subscribed, and they hope to have effects 
in order to clear the same by next meeting.” 

It appears that both monthly and quarterly meet- 
ings were regularly held in this house for some years, 
for minutes read “ at our Quarterly Meeting, held at 
the meeting-house upon the front of Delaware, etc., 
and our Monthly Meeting on Delaware side” and 
“the front of Delaware, at our usual place,” etc., un- 
til about 1694, when for some cause they were held at 
the house of Robert Ewer until 1696. 

It seems probable that Friends found it inconve- 
nient to attend the Centre Meeting on First-days, for 
by a minute of 27th of Eighth month, 1693, “It is 
agreed that there be one meeting upon each First- 
day during the winter, or as loug as the meeting may 
see occasion; beginning betwixt ten and eleven in 
the forenoon, on the front of Delaware. It is desired 
that henceforth the monthly meeting gather pre- 
cisely at the eleventh hour, and that Fifth-day meet- 
ings may begin at the same hour.” And on the 24th 
of Second month, 1696. “ This meeting agrees that 
there be two meetings on First-days: one at the Cen- 
tre, and the other at the Bank meeting-house ; to be- 
gin at the Centre at the ninth hour in the morning, 
and at the meeting-house on the bank, to begin at 
the third hour in the afternoon. 

After the completion of the Market street meet- 
ing house in. 1696, and the transfer of the afternoon 
meetings to that place, the Bank meeting seems to 
have been abandoned, as will be observed by the fol- 
lowing minute of Sixth month, 1698: “ Whereas the 
old Bank meeting-house is much decayed, and in 
great danger of falling down; this meeting hath 
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taken the same into consideration, and it is agreed | 
that William Southerley, Anthony Morris (et al) do 
endeavour to get it sold at a public outcry, sometime 
between this and the next Monthly Meeting.” 

In the Eighth month following, they reported, 
“we bave sold the old meeting-house to James 
Cooper for £16, 5 shillings, and he is to take it off the 
ground in three months.” 

In the Eleventh month. “John Austin proposed 
to this meeting that he had a mind to rent the ground 
that the old meeting-house stood on ; whereupon the 
meeting hath this day let the said ground for three 
years, he to pay 30 shillings yearly.” 

There now seemed to be but little use for the Cen- 
tre meeting; so that Friends looked forward to its 
entire abandonment, as we find by a minute of 7th 
of Tenth month, 1700: “ It having been sundry times 
desired that the Governour might be consulted with 
about disposing of the Centre meeting-house, this 
meeting appoints Edward Shippen, Nathan Stan- 
berry, Anthony Morris, and others, to view and ap- 
praise the same, and to dispose thereof to the best 
advantage, for the service of Friends.” 

3lst of Eleventh month, 1700. “The committee 
to view and value the Centre meeting-house, report 
they have done it, and find it to be no more than £100, 
for which sum they have sold it to our Governour ; 
which sale this meeting doth unanimously consent to 
and confirm.” 

During the following year Friends were fearful 
lest they could not accommodate the Friends attend- 
ing the Yearly Meeting, and again looked toward the 
Centre meeting-house; and two Friends were “ de- 
sired to view, and see whether the Centre meeting- 
house be in condition to entertain a meeting, and if 
it be, that they endeavor to obtain it of the Govern- 
our, if the Quarterly Meeting approve.” But it did 
not appear to be in a suitable condition, as we learn 
by the Quarterly Meeting’s minute of First month 
2nd, 1701-2: “ Philadelphia Friends laying before 
this meeting, that it will be much more for the ser- 
vice of Truth, and Friends, to have the Centre Meet- 
ing-house, which is ready to fall, taken down and set 
up in the city, on the lot belonging to Friends on 
the Front Street, where a meeting-house formerly 
stood, this meeting gives its concurrence.” 

At the following Monthly Meeting a subscription 
was begun “towards moving the Centre Meeting- 
house and setting it up on the lot in town belonging 
to Friends. Edward Shippen and John Kinsey are 
desired to agree with the workmen and oversee the 
work.” 

“ Some Friends being appointed to speak with our 
Governor William Penn to know if he was willing to 
resign the Centre Meeting-house to Friends again, he 
readily consented thereto, judging it might be much 
to Friends’ advantage to have the materials to be 
used towards building anothermeeting-house.’ 

(To be continued.) 





WHATEVER in love’s name is truly done 
To free the bound and lift the fallen one 
Is done to Christ. Whoso in deed and word 
Is not against him labors for our Lord. 
— Whittier. 





SCRIPTURE LESSON No. 27. 
SEVENTH MONTH 2istT, 1889. 


SAMUEL THE REFORMER. 

GOLDEN TEXT :—‘ Cease to do evil ; learn to do well.”"— 
Isaiah 1: 16, 17. 
ReaD 1 Samuel 7: 1-12. 
Tue defeat of Israel and the loss of the Ark was a 
most grievous disaster to that people, who were sub- 
jected to the rule of their conquerors, and became 
their servants. But grave calamities befell the Phil- 
istines who charged all that came upon them as the 
result of having the Ark in their possession. It was 
moved from one city to another, until none of the 
people were willing to have it brought within their 
gates. After seven months’ stay in the land, it was 
sent back to Israel with an offering, and set up, not 
at Shiloh, but at Kiriath-jearim, where it remained 
in the custody of Abinadab, a Levite, for twenty 
years. 

This brings us to the date of our present lesson, 
and to the work of Samuel in restoring the worship 
of Jehovah. He was now the judge as well as the 
prophet of Israel. The subjugation of the people to 
the rule of the Philistines had been complete. They 
were not allowed to work in metals lest they make 
weapons of war for themselves. They had well nigh 
forsaken the God of their fathers. Samuel had gone 
among them and preached the word of the Lord, ex- 
horting them to put away all the evil and wrong do- 
ing of their lives. 

Put away the Baalim and the Ashtaroth. These were 
the supreme male and female deities of Canaanite 
nations, and the Israelites in their degradation had 
turned to these gods and to offer sacrifices on their 


_altars, which were erected all over the land. 


Gather all Israel to Mizpah. This was one of the 
three holy cities in which Samuel met the people as 
he went his round to judge them. The other two 
were Bethel and, Gilgal. The origin of the sanctity 
of these cities is not known. Here the people were 
summoned, and in coming hither they were to pre- 
pare their hearts and serve God only. 

Drew water and poured it out before the Lord. This 
was done as confirming their vow of consecration to 
the service of Jehovah, and was one of the usages of 
the Eastern nations on taking an oath, It symbolized 
the weakness and the penitence of the people. 

They made confession. This was the most impor- 
tant part in the transactions. To acknowledge their 
sin and humble themselves before Jehovah was what 
they had not done in this public manner for a whole 
generation. It was in secret that Samuel had gone 
among them as their prophet and judge, and the in- 
fluence he had gained over them prepared the way 
for this solemn covenant, and their return to the 
worship of their fathers. 

The Philistines were not willing to give up their su- 
premacy without a struggle, and the Israelites were 
without weapons of war. Samuel trusted that God 
would come to their help in this extremity, and 
while he yet prayed and offered sacrifices the deliver- 
ance came in a most unexpected manner. The Phil- 
istines in their terror fled, and it is recorded they came 
no more against Israel. This defeat was on the same 
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spot where the Israelites were defeated twenty years 
before. 





It is a serious task to reform anything after it has 
once been fashioned. A carpet, a garment, a piece of 
furniture, or a written essay, after being made or 
formed, is hard to reform into another shape. Usu- 
ally this can only be done with a great loss of mate- 
rial, and the result is a much smaller object. 

So in our lives, as in material things, when we 
wish to reform the character, the work is serious and 
difficult. But the result is very different. Using 
reformation in its generally accepted meaning, we 
have as the outcome of a reformation of character, 
not a loss of parts cut away, but an enlarging, a puri- 
fying, and ennobling. In the change everything 
good has been increased, and what is gone is only 
evil and destructive. 

We have here again, as we have had many times 
before, an illustration of the difference between ma- 
terial and spiritual things, and the strong 2ncourage- 
ment such difference gives us to choose that which is 
spiritual. Where material things perish, spiritual 
ones revive. The more grace we use, the more we 
have; the more love we give, the more we receive; 
the more bad habits we cast off, the less temptations 
there are to resist ; the more we try to be God's chil- 
dren, the more we become like him. 

Let us take this encouragement and strive to cast 
from us our evil practices, whatever they may be, 
and in their place take beautiful virtues. By ceasing 
to do evil, and learning to do well, we shall be con- 
stantly striving to reach the high aim given us by 
Jesus when he said, “Be ye perfect, even as your 
Father in heaven is perfect.” 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

The occurrences of the present lesson took place 
prob bl, twenty years after the defeat and the sub- 
jugation of the Israelites to the Philistine rule, which, 
as we have seen, was very severe, and calculated to 
crush out every effort at resistance or revolt. The 
Ark, containing the sacred relics of the deliverance 
from Egypt, and the stone tablets upon which the 
Decalogue was engraved, became a source of great 
trouble to its captors, and they were very glad to 
send it back into the territory of the Israelites who 
had so mourned its loss. Why it was not taken to 


Shiloh, and restored to its place in the “tent of | 


meeting,” isa question that has remained unanswered; 
the most probable reason is that Shiloh was aban- 
donei because of the demoralization brought upon it 
by the dissolute sons of Eli. No further mention is 
made of the tabernacle, or “tent of meeting,” until 
the reign of Solomon, who brought it from Gibeon, 
and restored the Ark to its place in the sanctuary, 
which was then set up in the temple at Jerusalem. 
The town of Kiriath-jearim (city of forests), where 
the Ark found a temporary home, was in a wooded 
district on the border of Judea and Benjamin; a 
modern village, about ten miles west of Jerusalem, 
has been identified as its site. Samuel took up his 
residence at Ramah, the home of his parents, and 
gave himself diligently to the spiritual welfare of his 
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oppressed people, who seem to have lost all desire for 
the Divine favor, and given themselves over to the 
worship of the gods of their conquerors. Samuel was 
the acknowledged prophet and judge in Israel, and 
for twenty years labored to bring the nation to a 
sense of their condition, and to restore the worship 
of Jehovah among them. There was no high priest, 
no ritual, and no place set apart for the offering of 
the annual sacrifices; even the family of Aminidab, 
in whose custody the ark was kept, was not of the 
priestly order; we can scarcely conceive of a more 
deplorable condition for a people who had been so 
signally favored of Jehovah, and whose past history 
was so full of hope and promise. Nor can we fail to 
realize the moral heroism of Samuel, as, year after 
year, he made his journey through the land, not 
doubting that Jehovah would incline their hearts to 
seek after him, and help them to rise out of the 
degredation into which they had fallen. 

And the prophet was rewarded, as are all others 
who give themselves unreservedly to the true uplift- 
ing of the down-trodden and debased. The God in 
whom he trusted, came to his help. The people were 
aroused, and a longing arose for a return to their 
allegiance. It is at this juncture that Samuel sum- 
mons them to meet him at Mizpah. Here, as their 
prophet, priest, and judge he exhorts and directs 
them and makes the offerings which in those early 
days were believed to be essential to make binding 
whatever contract or covenant was entered into. We 
must not compare the usages of the time we are 
studying with our own in a spirit of condemnation. 
They were influenced by the prevailing customs of 
the age, and while to their prophets and leaders a 
sense of spiritual obligation to God as the head, the 
invisible ruler of their nation, was permitted far be- 
yond what was known among the other nations, the 
great mass of the people were very little raised above 
the rude barbarisms by which they were surrounded. 
And in the signal deliverance which through the 
elemental strife that waged with such fury as to bring 
consternation to their enemies, and change them 
from advancing foes to fleeing fugitives, let us not be 
too critical of their interpretation that God sent the 
storm for their deliverance and the destruction of 
the Philistines ; doubtless the latter were brought to 
the same conclusion and ceased from thenceforth to 
make war upon the Israelites. 

This idea of Divine interposition in behalf of one 
part of his human children as against another part, 
has always prevailed even under our clearer Chris- 
tian thought of the Ruler of the Universe, who Jesus 
declared was the Great Father of all, dispensing his 
bounty to all alike, sending his rain upon the just 
and the unjust, without favoritism, and extending 
his mercies without stint, to all the families of man 
upon the earth. 

The general diffusion of knowledge that now pre- 
vails and the scientific inquiry that it awakens, en- 
ables the intelligent mind to reach more rational 
conclusions concerning the phenomena of nature, 
and the physical laws by which they are regulated, 
than was possible in the earlier ages of the world’s 
history. 
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THE NAMING OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


We hear much said of the truth of history, but half 
the time the truth of history, when inquired into, is 
resolved into historicdoubts. We presume that there 
are but few of our readers who do not believe that 
Pennsylvania was so called by William Penn, and 
called, too, after himself. Not only are both of these 
suppositions incorrect, but the origin of the name is 
really involved in some obscurity. Many years ago, 
being moved to inquire when and from whom and 
under what circumstances the State received its 
name, we consulted “ Day’s Historical Collections of 
Pennsylvania,” a very good compilation, and found 
only this simple memorandum: “By the king’s 
order, much against Penn’s inciination, the new 
province was to be called Pennsylvania, in honor of 
the services of his illustrious father.” No particulars 
were given, and no proof of the statement was cited. 
We then opened a book of more research, and found 
the particulars recorded, with the authority given. 
It was Hazard’s “ Annals of Pennsylvania,” a work 
which contains, we believe, the only authentic and 
circumstantial account of the naming of the province 
on record. And now see how true is history : 

Hazard quotes from official records to show that 
when the privy council of Charles the Second sub- 
mitted to him the draft of the charter of the province, 
“there being a blank left for the name, their lord- 
ships agree to leave the nomination of it to the king.” 
The day after the charter was granted to Penn, that 
gentleman wrote a letter to a certain Robert Turner, 
in which he gives the particulars of the naming of 
his province. The essential parts of that letter we 
quote verbatim as follows : 

“ Know that after many waitings, watchings, so- 
licitings, and disputes in council, this day my country 
was confirmed to me under the great seal of England, 
with large powers and privileges, by the name of 
Pennsylvania, a name the king would give it in honor 
of my father. Ichose New Wales, being as this a 
pretty hilly country; but Penn being Welsh for a 
head, as Penmanmoire, in Wales, and Penrith, in 
Cumberland, and Penn, in Buckinghamshire, the 
highest land in England, called this Pennsylvania, 
which is the high or head woodlands ; for I proposed, 
when the secretary, a Welshman, refused to have it 
called New Wales, Sylvania, and they added Penn to 
it, and though I much opposed it, and went to the 
king to have it struck out and altered, he said it was 
past, and would take it upon him ; nor could twenty 
guineas move the under secretary to vary the name, 
for I feared lest it should be looked on as a vanity in 
me, and not as a respect in the king, as it truly was 
to my father, whom he often mentions with praise.” 

At first sight the reader will probably conclude, 
as we do, that to the king do we owe the whole of the 
name of Pennsylvania, but a second look will con- 
vince him that we are indebted to Penn for the 
“Sylvania” portion of it. So much seems to be 
clear and unquestionable. Now, from whom came 
the prefix “Penn.” That is not so clear. Penn, 
having at first stated with much positiveness that 
“the king would give” to the province “the name 
of Pennsylvania,” and having subsequently stated 
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that he proposed “ Sylvania,” we naturally hesitate 
to receive the remainder of his statement without a 
careful analysis of its meaning. Failing to obtain 
the adoption of the name of “ New Wales,” Penn, as 
we have seen, proposed “ Sylvania,” and immediately 
afterwards remarked that “they added Penn to it.” 
To whom does the term “they” refer? There are 
three considerations which point to the secretary 
and his assistant as the persons meant. First, if 
Penn had meant the king it is to be presumed that 
he would have said so; second, the term is plural, 
not singular ; third, Penn offered to bribe the under- 
secretaries to omit the prefix, which he would hardly 
have done if the king had ordered it to be inserted. 
So far the evidence points from the king. But Penn 
straightway proceeds to give evidence on the other 
side, as follows: “ For I feared lest it should be looked 
on asa vanity in me, and not as a respect in the 
king, as it truly was, to my father.” 

And this is the history of the naming of Pennsyl- 
vania. That the king’s privy council, in submitting 
to His Majesty the draft of the charter of the prov- 
ince, left to him the selection of a name therefor 
Hazard expressly states and proves before giving the 
Turner letter; but that the king exercised the privi- 
lege is not proved from that letter, nor from anything 
else in Hazard’s book. 

We add a remark or two appropiate to the general 
subject. Inappropriate and uneuphonious as would 
have been the name by which Penn first proposed to 
call his province, namely, New Wales, there was,nev- 
ertheless, ample precedent for its use. The impulse 
to prefix the word “ new” to the names of provinces 
and towus was a strong one with our colonial fore- 
fathers. There were New England, New Nether- 
lands, New Amsterdam, New York, New Jersey, New 
Sweden, etc. Why not New Wales and New Welsh- 
man? 

The charter of the province of Pennsylvania was 
granted to William Penn in consideration of a debt 
of £16,000 due by the king to his father at the time 
of his death. Sir William Penn, the father, had 
been an admiral of distinction in the British navy 
and a warm personal friend of His Majesty. The son 
therefore in reality paid nothing out of his own 
pocket, as we say, for his province, except the sum it 
cost him to make the celebrated elm-tree treaty. 

Penn’s fear that the name af Pennsylvania would 
be attributed to a desire on his part to perpetuate 
his own name in that of his province has been real- 
ized in the popular opinion of the day. But how 
many pioneers of civilization who build towns and 
found cities in these latter days—there are no longer 
any provinces to be chartered—reflect the modesty 
of William Penn !—Bulletin of the Iron and Steel Asso- 
ciation, [ Philadelphia]. 


Eacu one of us is bound to make the little circle 


in which he lives better and happier. Each of us is 
bound to see that out of that small circle the wisest 
good may flow. Each of us may have fixed in his 
mind that out of a single household may flow influ- 
ences that shall stimulate the whole commonwealth 
and the whole civilized world.—Dean Stanley. 
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THE WORD THAT ENDURES. 

We all like to be the possessors of things that are 
lasting, we like to feel the assurance that we own 
something which has a permanent value, upon which 
our calculations for the future may be based; there 
is a comfort, a satisfaction in knowing that while this 
or that, upon which we have placed our reliance is 
liable to failure, there is one thing that is entirely 
and permanently ours. Things that are transitory 
and vanishing please for a time ; we know they will 
soon give place to other trivial allurements, and they 
take no hold upon our lives. Itis on the enduring 
things which in our calm and thoughtful considera- 
tion of the here and now, and of what constitutes the 
real source of comfort and human enjoyment, that 
we place our best reliance, and in the measure in 
which this is done do we show our appreciation of 
what will give the most lasting pleasure. 

In this we show our wisdom concerning the 
things that belong to the present world, but we may 
have this treasure of wisdom and be nothing profited 
in the things that make rich towards God. 

The apostle Peter, writing to the brethren scattered 
throughout the nations of the East, when he would 
illustrate how little there is in earthly things upon 
which our trust and confidence can be reposed, cites 
them to the prophet Isaiah who declared, 

“ Al) flesh is as grass, 

And all the glory thereof is as the flower of grass, 
The grass withereth and the flower fadeth, 

But the word of the Lord abideth forever.” 

To which he adds, “and this is the word that we 
preach.” This then is the one thing that endures, 
and its endurance is based upon the nature of the 
word. It has God for its authority while the endar- 
ing things of this life are in the keeping of man, and 
depend for their continuance upon his sense of re- 
sponsibility to his fellow man. Ina thousand unfore- 
seen ways he whom we trust may be frustrated in 
his very best intentions, and left without the power 
to fulfill his word. Or, he may be wholly unworthy 
of confidence and have no intention of keeping his 
word towards us. Not so is it with this enduring 
word ; there is no possible failure in the transactions 
between the soul of man and its Divine Author; 


what he promises is yea and amen forever, it is our- 
selves who fail and thus come short of the glory of 
God, as revealed in the Christ. 

“The Lord is not slack concerning his promises, 
as some count slackness,” wrote the same honored 
apostle; one who was among the very first to hear 
and accept the testimony of the Beloved Son, as it 
related to the Divine promises and their permanency. 
And the record of Peter has the greater value, in that 
it is based upon his own experience of the long-suf- 
fering of the Christ which reached after him in pity- 
ing love, and when he was made sensible of the 
magnitude of his sin, and of his need of pardon, gave 
him the assurance of forgiveness and restoration to 
Divine favor. And it is this which abideth forever 
—the enduring word speaking to the inner conscious- 
ness, that never fails the soul which accepts its guid- 
ance, its leadership. It has been the abiding word 
since man first recognized a power above and beyond 
himself, which controlled the visible world, yet was 
seen and felt only by his own inward perception. 
Crude and undeveloped as were his first conceptions 
of this word, he accepted it as fully as his infantile 
condition permitted, and the “ Thus saith the Lord,” 
as he understood it, became his law of action, whether 
spoken directly to his inward ear, or given to another 
whom the Divine Being made his mouth-piece. A re- 
cent writer on this subject has the following, which we 
commend to the thoughtful reader : “The childlike 
confidence of the true, simple-hearted believer rests 
upon a sure and enduring foundation. 
reason 


He has every 
to ‘stand fast in the faith,’ not allowing 
himself to be driven about by every change of wind 
in doctrinal novelties devised by men. Amidst all 
the contentions forced upon the true church by the 
assaults and machinations of error, his mind and 
heart can rest in the comforting assurance that ‘ the 
Word of the Lord’ is his everlasting truth ; and in 
spite of the most subtle or violent hostility of error, 
it shall endure forever.” 


MARRIAGES. 

HOOPES—CLEAVER.—By approbation of Dunning’s 
Creek Monthly Meeting on the 23d of Fifth month, 1889, 
in Friends’ meeting-house at Fishertown, Pa., Dillwyn 
Hoopes, son of Albert and Deborah Hoopes, of Deer Creek 
Monthly Meeting, Maryland, to Lydia J. Cleaver, daugh- 
ter of Thomas W.and Ruth M. Cleaver, (the latter de- 
ceased) of Fishertown, Bedford county, Pa. 

THOMPSON—CROFT.—At the residence of the bride’s 
sister, Emerson, O., Fourth-day, Fifth month 22d, 1889, 
under the care of Short Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
Anna Croft, to Rezin Thompson, of West Branch, Iowa. 


DEATHS. 
HOOPES.—In West Chester, Pa., on Seventh month 


3d, 1889, Sarah P. Hoopes, in the 83d year of her age; a 
member of Birmingham Monthly Meeting. 











KNOWLES.—In Wrightstown, Bucks county, Pa., 
Sixth month 30th, 1889, John Knowles, in the 84th year of 
his age; a member of Wrightstown Monthly Meeting, and 
for about forty years previous to the spring of 1888, the 
care-taker of the meeting-house and graveyard. 


McGUIRE.—In Philadelphia, Seventh month Ist, 1889, 
Henry G. McGuire, in his 68th year. 


POWELL.—On Sixth month 17th, 1889, at her residence 
in Easton, Talbot county, Maryland, after a lingering ill- 
ness, Sallie A. Powell, in her 68th year; a member of 
Southern Quarterly Meeting. 

Now is the harvest time, the sheaves are ripe, the sickle 
is keen! stay not the hand that strikes the blow, for it is 
good that the ripened grain be gathered. When the Reaper 
with infinite wisdom gathers unto himself the matured of 
earth and says “ Blessed are the pure in heart for they 
shall see God,” how glorious must be that harvest! To 
that earth-bound spirit imprisoned in a broken and shat- 
tered vessel, racked with pain and tortured by disease, 
death must be an ever-welcomed guest. And so it was 
with the spirit of one so recently borne across the tide to 
the realms beyond. To her the messenger was most wel- 
come. Sallie A. Powell, was a life-long member of Third 
Haven Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Easton, Md., 
being born and raised within the limits of that meeting. 
Stricken with disease in the early part of the year 1888, 
she became a great sufferer until the close of her life on 
the 17th of Sixth month, 1889, aged nearly 88 years. A 
most devoted mother and Christian woman, ever living up 
to the highest sense of duty to all with whom she was as- 
sociated ; beloved for those qualities which adorn the 
meek and gentle, she wings her flight to a higher sphere 
where pain and sorrow enter not, but where eternal rest 
and peace abide with weary souls from earth set free. 

W. ae ke 


SMITH.—In Upper Makefield, Bucks county, Pa., 
Sixth month 29th, 1889, Hannah F. Smith, in the 70th 
year of her age. She was the daughter of the late Jona- 
than and Jane Fell, of Buckingham, Pa., and widow of 
the late Thomas Story Smith. She was a valued member 
and elder of Wrightstown Monthly Meeting. 

Hers was a life not devoid of trials, but her implicit 
faith in the love of her Heavenly Father enabled her to 
bear these with true Christian fortitude, and to set an ex- 
ample worthy of imitation. She was a true‘ mother in 
Israel.” 


THOMAS P. KING. 

On the 19th of Sixth month, 1870, a little band met at 
Penn Hill Meeting-house [Lancaster Co., Pa.], for the pur- 
pose of organizing a First-day School, there being thirty- 
four children and a few grown people present. This meet- 
ing was the outcome of a deep concern felt for years by 
my lamented father, Thomas P. King, who departed this 
life 10th of Sixth month, 1889; he feared the young of 
our Society were growing up in ignorance of the Bible and 
Friends’ principles. The school prospered and at the close 
there were forty-five enrolled with an average attendance 
of twenty-nine. He was untiring in his energy and perse- 
verance for the cause, for truly with him it was a work of 
self-sacrifice, for very few of our friends aided, and some 
did not even approve of the First-day School, thinking the 
children disturbed the quiet of our meetings; they were 
not far-sighted enough to see that if we did not have 
patience and love to train the children there would be no 
one to take up our standard when we passed from earth ; 
other Friends approved of the work, but could not find 
time to be active workers. 
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He not only established the school, but for a period of 
twelve consecutive years he was its Superintendent; then 
for two years he was relieved of this office, but still 
continued his interest in it, attending when health 
permitted, seldom allowing anything to prevent his being 
with the children at 9a. m. on First-day mornings. In 
1884 he was again chosen Superintendent and acted as such 
perhaps half of the year 1885, for I find he made out the 
minutes as long as Eighth month 9th, stating in one place, 
“Sometimes Neal Hambleton was Superintendent and 
sometimes myself.” 

The hand of disease was heavy upon him, but he con- 
tinued to attend and take part in the exercises until he 
was able to do so no more. He attended and was a mem- 
ber of the adult class in 1887, and perhaps in 1888, but not 
after Ninth month, 1888. He loved the Society, he loved 
the children, but he could be with them no more. 

He strove in his teachings to inculcate a love for the 
Supreme Being, for virtue, temperance, peace, non-resist- 
ance; he was opposed to oppression and every form of 
wrong-doing. He was firm in the right, making no league 
with wrong or wrong-doers. Surely the whole of the good 

man’s creed could be applied to him, for he was 
“ Faithfally faithful to every trust, 
Honestly honest in every deed, 
Righteously righteous and justly just.” 

He was very particular as far as lay in his power to 
have the children behave well in meeting and to have 
them all in their seats punctually at the meeting hour, 
and often said he was aided greatly by Alice Fite,a 
teacher now deceased. 

I remember once when the subject of oppression was 
before the school, he spoke of one form of oppression— 
condemning the custom of employers not paying employés 
when the work was done and the money due, thus necessi- 
tating mechanics to sometimes spend more time in collect- 
ing their money than they were in earning it. He was 
very careful to pay as soon as the work was done. 

He was a firm believer in non-resistance, and said one 
should never make any provision for what one would do 
when the hour of trial came, for he believed a way would 
be found, a deliverer would be sent, the Supreme Being 
who rules the Universe, who does not let a sparrow fall to 
the ground without his notice, would be there to protect; 
and often spoke of instances where there seemed no way 
but to resist. The last book he presented the First-day 
school, entitled “Golden Gleanings,” contains many such 
instances of the interposition of Divine Providence in 
time of supreme danger. Once he was put to the test ina 
strange city, during the tine of the Civil War. He was ac- 
costed by a drunken soldier who pointed a deadly weapon 
at his side, he being in a very critical position for some 
time, when a deliverer came,—a stranger,—but he always 
looked upon him as being sent for the purpose, 

On the 9th of Seventh month, 1876, he read at the 
opening of the school the 148th Psalm, remarking that he 
felt it was particularly appropriate that morning as it rend- 


| ered praises to God to whom it was due for the bountiful 


harvest which had just been gathered, and for many ether 
blessings, not the least of which was the privilege of com- 
ing there to meeting and First-day School. His mind 
was clear, though his body was racked with pain. Had he 
lived until the 19th of Seventh month he would have been 
65 years old. 

I have written this by request, and could say more, but 
remembering it is a daughter writes of the father she 
loved, I refrain. L. A. K. 


Sixth month 25. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
ROARING CREEK MONTHLY MEETING. 


Havine been informed that we could reach Catawissa, 
where the monthly meeting is held four times in the 
year, by stage and railroad, and probably by a few 
minutes after 11 o’clock, the hour for meeting, §. 
Sharp, of Camden, and George F. Haines, of Haddon- 
field, and myself, took stage at Millville, to sit with 
Friends there. The road follows the valley of Little 
Fishing Creek, crossing the stream several times. 
In some places the mountains closely enclose the 
stream, rising almost perpendicularly, possibly 500 
feet, closely covered by pine and hemlock forest. It 
is ten miles to Bloomsburg, the seat of Columbia 
county, a pleasant town of some 5,000 inhabitants. 
We waited here half an hour, then took omnibus two 
miles to Rupert Station. The time had been changed 
several minutes, and the cars were behind, so we 
did not reach Catawissa (three miles from Rupert), 
any too early. By inquiry we found the meeting- 
house, probably a century old, built of logs, and we 
surprised the Friends gathered, who had no thought 
of strangers coming in. A precious feeling prevailed, 
and was ample reward, being like the small coin of 
gold, not requiring a large bulk to compensate for 
labor. Only about a dozen members were present. 
Their business was transacted in joint session, after 
which the meeting for minister and elders was beld. 
If I understand correctly, only one member, a woman 
over eighty, now resides at this place, and for her 
attendance the meeting meets quarterly here. On 
our return to Millville, we had the company of Perry 
John, Rathanna Kester, and others, being also joined 
at Bloomsburg by Isaac Hicks, who came by the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad. A 
Friend, Elwood Heacock, resides in Bloom, the short 
name applied to it. 

The Half Year’s Meeting having been described 
by L. H. P., I will not add to her narrative, but 
proceed to Seventh-day, when about 12 o’clock 
Thomas Wilson kindly called with conveyance for 
Ruthanna Kester, her sister, and myself. At Blooms- 
burg we were greeted by an elderly man, who joy- 
fully exclaimed,“ We found it! We've got it!”’ and 
held up my valise, which had been overlooked on 
our return on Third-day, occasioning some incon- 
venience and apprehension lest it had been lost 
entirely. Taking Perry John into company we pro- 
ceeded by way of Catawissa, through a beautiful 
valley country, having Catawissa Mountain on the 
south and east, and the Little Mountain on the south, 


to the residence of R. A. Kester, about twenty-five | 


miles southward of Millville. Her farm is at the foot 
of that stupendous pile of stone and earth called 
Little Mountain, which rises several hundred feet, 
in many places very abruptly, and extends some 
fifteen miles in nearly direct line to the pass called 
Bear Gap, the cousre being a little south of west. 

On First-day, at 10 o’clock, the married children 
of this friend, (R. A. K.) her brother, and some few 
more, came in, and under a living sense of the 
abounding love of the Great Shepherd, we were 
comforted in realizing that where the few are gath- 
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ered the Head of the church may be as truly honored 
as in the crowded assembly. 

This precious friend, who is a “ widow indeed,” 
has witnessed “that in this world” there are many 
tribulations allotted. A son of much promise as a 
stay in the later years of earthly pilgrimage suffered 
for years from disease, and is permanently incapacited 
for manual labor, but manifests talent in working toys 
in wood. A single daughter and a motherless grand- 
daughter complete the family of four. 

In the afternoon T. Wilson took P. John, T. El- 
wood Kester, and myself to the Roaring Creek Meet- 
ing-house, situated about six miles southeast of Cata- 
wissa. A carpenter’s mark with chalk records 1796 
as the date of its erection. A meeting has been ap- 
pointed here at 2 o’clock on the First-day succeeding 
each monthly meeting, and at this time, in some 
twenty minutes after the hour, the house was pretty 
well filled. A woman Friend of more than three score 
years (I would think) whose name I did not retain, 
and who had suffered from rheumatism so as not to 
get out for three years, got to the door and crawled 
into the house, on her knees and hands. Being 
helped, she walked with crutches to a seat. The 
sight awakened lively feelings of sympathy, and 
quickened the sense of religious duty. A number of 
mothers with their dear and interesting charges were 
present. The Great Crowner of every rightly gath- 
ered assembly was not wanting in solemnizing our 
hearts together, so on parting we could truly de- 
sire to have many more such meetings. Thomas 
Wilson now returned homeward, and I accompanied 
Perry John and sons nine miles westerly to his 
residence near Bear Gap. The Meeting-house called 
Shamokin is three or four miles north of the village 
at the Gap, and six or eight from the town of Shamo- 
kin. Bear Gap is a narrow break in the mountain, 
affording a passway for a road to the town of Shamo- 
kin some three or more miles distant and to the coal 
district. Coal is sold to the farmers at about two 
dollars a ton. We reached the house of this humble- 
spirited Friend near sunset, and were interested in 
his four motherless granddaughters. In viewing the 
surroundings of this Friend, now advanced in life 
with little of former vigor physically, I was intro- 
duced into serious consideration of our Answers to 
the second Query, as presented to our Annual Meet- 
ing. Did love truly abound as becomes the followers 
of him who calls us to love our neighbors as ourselves ; 
would a brother whose life has borne evidence of at- 
tachment to the Truths we profess, be left to want 
the comforts, while we enjoy even the profusions of 
life ? 

On Second-day morning, we left them early, and 
being fortunate in meeting the express train at Harris- 
burg, arrived at 2.30, in Philadelphia. 

R. Hartron. 

Ovrwakp trials are suffered to come and prove us, 
whether they will dislocate our minds from that 
which ought to be their centre.—Richard Shackleton. 





TRUE generosity remembers benefits received, and 
forgets those it has conferred.—Selected. 











COMMUNICATIONS. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
Tuere is lamentation amongst the members of the 
Society of Friends all over the world because of the 
defeat of their great and cherished testimony in the 
late struggle in Pennsylvania. 

As our fathers were repeatedly thrown back in 
their struggle for emancipation, so we may expect to 
be, in our struggle for Prohibition. 

As the snowflake falls gently upon the mountain, 
beautifying the verdure and the fields, so will the lit- 
tle ballots of the people of Pennsylvania flutter 
quietly to their place at the bottom of the ballot-box. 
The number will grow from year to year, and the lib- 
erties and homes of the American people will be puri- 
fied and preserved. Then will our indispensable tes- 
timony shine forth to the world. 

I have clipped the following from the Baltimore 
American of a day or two ago, and offer it to our 
Friends of Philadelphia and others who have come 
out of the late fight for high license. 

Henry JANNEY. 


Baltimore, Seventh month 6. 


EXTRACT FROM “ BALTIMORE AMERICAN.” 

PHILADELPHIA, July 2.—The License Court reconvened 
to-day and granted wholesale bottlers’ and brewers’ licenses 
to all applicants refused at the regular session of the court. 
In explanation the judges filed a statement, in which they 
say: 

“Some of these applicants were of notoriously bad 
character, among them being convicts and common drunk- 
ards, who for years had led the most abandoned lives. 
Others had violated the laws regulating the sale of liquors 
while holding licenses in 1888, and maintained places of 
resort that were frequented by degraded women, habitual 
drunkards, and discharged inmates of the house of correc- 
tion. Nevertheless as no remonstrances raising an ‘ issue’ 
as to the moral character or habits of sobriety of these ap- 
plicants were filed, it becomes our duty, under the ruling 
of the Supreme Court, to grant all the licenses applied for.” 


PERSONAL NOTES. 


A private letter from Canada says: “On last First- 
day, (Sixth month 30), we had the great pleasure of 
seeing and hearing Darlington Hoopes at Yarmouth. 
His face and voice seemed much as they were twenty 
years ago.” 

—Mablon K. Paist, and his wife, Harriet W. Paist, 
well known Friends of Philadelphia, intend leaving 
next week on a tour to extend as far as Alaska. They 
will go by way of the Northern Pacific railroad, to 
Tacoma, (stopping on the way to see the Yellowstone 
Park), and there take steamer for Sitka, about the 
12th of next month. They wish to be in San Fran- 
cisco by the 11th of Ninth month, as the National 
Convention of Charitable and Penal Institutions, to 
which Harriet is a delegate, will meet in that city at 
that time, and they then purpose visiting Southern 
California for a few weeks. 

—Onr friend Aaron B. Ivins, of Philadelphia, is 
now absent from the city, intending to be at Bar 
Harbor, Maine, until Ninth month. As many per- 
sons interested in educational work, etc., frequently 
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desire to consult with him, when at home, the infor- 
mation of his absence may be of service to them. 

—John Knowles, of Wrightstown, whose death is 
announced elsewhere in this issue, had, as stated, 
served for about forty years as caretaker of the meet- 
ing-house and graveyard. In that long period he 
had attended to the interment of the remains of 
more than 1,400 persons. The old ground is now 
nearly occupied and the Monthly Meeting has lately 
secured by purchase an addition of about three acres 
adjoining, which will be enclosed and used for 
burials. 


THE GUILD OF WORKING WOMEN. 

We have received copies of several issues of The 
Working Women’s Journal, a small, but sprightly and 
readable monthly paper, now in its second year. It 
is issued as the organ of the New Century Guild of 
Working Women, which is an outgrowth of the New 
Century Club, and has its headquarters at 1132 Girard 
Street, Philadelphia, with Eliza 8S. Turner, president. 
The Journal gives prominence to all the efforts made 
by the Guild in behalf of working women. Every 
branch of industrial art in which women have found 
employment, is represented, and from the examina- 
tion we have been able to give to the paper, we 
believe its influence will be healthful and uplifting 
to the class it endeavors to aid, and indeed to all 
who are interested in the progress of the working 
people, and especially the opening of new fields of 
remunerative labor for women. It is issued every 
four weeks, except during the summer, and the sub- 
scription price is 25 cents a year. 

In an article in a recent number, urging the 
establishment of a “Trades’ College for Women,” 
E. 8. Turner says: 

“In this city about 100,000 women are compelled 
to earn their own bread; how are they to earn it? 
They cannot all be house servants, or stand behind 
counters. Is there any apprenticeship for them? Is 
there any high road to dressmaking, cooking, mil- 
linery or other trades of women? Besides the thou- 
sands whose husbands are the sufficient bread win- 
ners, there are many thousands who must feed 
themselves or die. Without knowledge of some 
trade or profession, they must attempt to do it by 
unskilled labor; unskilled labor does not, as a rule, 
pay enough to keep the soul in the body. When 
poor women go hungry, they too, like men, may 
become paupers or criminals. And are hordes of 
women, living outside the barriers of self-respect, 
less dangerous to themselves or to the whole com- 
munity than men ? 

“ But what,’ says a citizen, opening his eyes a lit- 
tle, ‘are we todo about it? What is it you women 
want?’ 

“We want you to realize that every one, of either 
sex, who is forced to labor, ought to have a chance to 
learn how ; that there is at present no place in this 
city where a woman of little or no means can learna 
trade, and that this is not an individual, but a gen- 
eral calamity. We want citizens who recognize that 
their wealth is in part a steward ship, and are look- 
ing out for ways to fulfill it, to know that the dream 
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of the New Century Guild of Working Women is to es- 
tablish, in connection with their other educational 
work, what might be called a Trades’ College, not for 
training in general manual dexterity, but for the thor- 
ough teaching of specific trades. The Guild bas a board 
of managers known to be competent to such an un- 
dertaking, but our present house is crowded with our 
present enterprises, and such a school would mean 
more money for appliances and technical instruction, 
and more room for classes. In short, we should 
have a building from which we could not be dis- 
lodged, and which could be fitted up to suit our 
special needs. 

“A thing so obviously needed issure to come, but 
we, who daily see the need, are ready for it now.” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
RAMBLES IN PIKE COUNTY, PA. 
Twenty miles above the Delaware Water Gap, in 
Pike county, is a land of cascades. The first of these 
is Bushkill, then come the Sawkill, and the Ray- 
mondskill, Dingman’s Creek, Decker’s Creek, and 
Adams's Creek, all indulge this rash of waters to a 
greater or less extent, with a vast amount of pictur- 
esqueness, sometimes rising to grandeur. One comes 
upon these cascades with startling suddenness; the 
lower mile or two of the course of all these streams 
is peaceful, but as we ascend, the hills grow higher 
and steeper upon each side of the river, which be- 
gins to rush over boulders and push its way through 
thickets, and by and by the sound of falling waters 
is heard. A struggle with rhododendrons and kal- 
mias, with brambles and trailing vines, varied by 
sundry leaps from rock to rock, and we are at the 
foot of the cascade. 
leap at once, prefaced perhaps by a rapid or two, but 
others prefer to descend easily by a succession of 
huge, slippery steps, each differing from its neighbor 
in height, in width, in the faces of the rocks which 
surround it, and even in the character of the vegeta- 
tion which clothes its sides. The big Bushkill is the 
first considerable affluent receiver from the east by 
the Delaware north of the Lehigh ; it is formed by 
the union of three creeks one of which, the little 
Bushkill, falls into it within a mile of the Delaware, 
two or three miles further up its course the Bush- 
kill receives the waters of Saw Creek. The latter 
rolis over a ladder of six cascades,the uppermost con- 
sisting of three falls of some fifteen feet each, while 
the third and fourth are near each other and are the 
highest of the group. The four upper falls are close 
together and are readily accessible, but the twolower, 
separated from them by half a mile or so of deep ra- 
vine; the descent of the six falls is much greater than 
that made by the little Bushkill, the much visited 
cascades of which consist of two leaps in close prox- 
imity to each other, situated about two miles from 
the village of Bushkill. Frowning, castelated cliffs 
fringe the ravine around the upper of these last 
named falls,and from their summits the scene is most 
striking, even more so than that which may be 
gained by descending to the base of the falls and 
looking upward at the height, down which, as report 
says, once fell a too venturesome girl, breaking ribs 


Some of the brooks take their | 
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and limbs, yet surviving through the aid of a friend- 
ly tree which stopped her descent. 

Among the least visited of the falls in the neigh- 
borhood of Bushkill, are those of Band Run, yet for 
that reason they are among the most interesting— 
here are no formal walks, no fences, nothing to mar 
nature, yet for the comfort of pedestrians there are 
no places where life or limb need be risked. Band 
Run takes its origin, like the Mississippi, in a couple 
of lakes, one beyond the other. It is true, these 
lakes are nothing but ponds, nevertheless they serve 
to keep some water in Band Run during a season 
which has dried up many streams with a longer 
course. The road leaves the little Bushkill to the 
right, ascending through woods of scrub oaks, chest- 
nut, etc., with an undergrowth of sweet fern, huckle- 
berries, and other shrubs, to the summit of a lofty 
hill, whence an extensive view of the Delaware 
valley and the opposite hills of New Jersey, can be 
obtained. 

A little further on, the path becomes a trail lead- 
ing to the creek, which here glides onward; further 
on the trail enters the woods, and the sound of water 
tempts us to seek the depths of the commencing 
ravine and to descend the face of the first fall into a 
grotto overhung by rocks clothed in ferns and mosses. 
Soon the brook makes a second and greater descent 
among rocks of fantastic form. The ravine is here 
bent upon itself, and the waters dive under an over- 
hanging cliff, the remnant of a ledge over which they 
leaped in bygone ages, when this rock met across the 
ravine and the water ran over the edge. We descend 
a rocky stair, and with the help of a broken hemlock 
reach the pool below, and see the course taken by 
the tortuous waters. At the foot of this fall, the most 
showy of all the vegetable beauties are the rhododen- 
drons, which make no show upon the lone hills 
around Philadelphia, but ia the mountains clothe the 
banks-of every stream with its great white or pale 
rosy heads of flowers ; the kalmia, or mountain laurel, 
and the rhododendron, keep up a succession of lovely 
blossoms from April to July, aided by the androm- 
edas and the sheep’s laurel, and accompanied by the 
white bells of the creeping wintergreens, which are 
abundant in wet and bowery spots. These streams 
flow into the Delaware from the frequent cascades, 
for more than twenty miles along the mountain, until 
within a few miles of Port Jervis, New York. At 
that place we visited the Laurel Grove Cemetery, 
which is located on a peninsula, on which stands the 
monument erected as the corner-stone of the three 
states, New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 
The monument first set up is on a rock at the water’s 
edge, where the Delaware and Neversink rivers come 
together, but being subject to overflow at times, a new 
monument was erected in 1882, on a higher point 
of rocks. It is six feet high, one foot thick, and two 
feet broad, and the base is three feet by two wide, 
and is beautifully engraved, and the site is well 
chosen. 2 as 


A pevout Arab women, who was asked how she 
bore so much pain, replied: “They who look on 
God’s face do not feel his hand.” 
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REST. 


My feet are wearied, and my hands are tied, 
My sou! oppressed— 

And I desire, what I have long desired— 
Rest—only rest. . 

’Tis hard to toil, when toil is almost vain, 
In barren ways; 

’Tis hard to sow, and never garner grain, 
In harvest days. 


The burden of my days is hard to bear, 
But God knows best; 

And I have prayed, but vain has been my prayer, 
For rest—sweet rest. 


’Tis hard to plant in spring and never reap 
The autumn yield; 

’Tis hard to till, and when ’tis tilled to weep 
O’er fruitless field. 


And so I cry a weak and human cry, 
So heart oppressed ; 

And so I sigh a weak and human sigh, 
For rest—for rest. 


My way has wound across the desert years, 
And cares infest 

My path, and through the flowing of hot tears, 
I pine for rest. 


"Twas always so; when but a child I laid 
On mother’s breast 

My wearied little head ; e’en then I prayed, 
And now, for rest. 


And I am restless still; ’twill soon be o’er ; 
For, down the west 

Life’s sun is setting, and I see the shore 
Where I shall rest. 


—Father Ryan. 


WITH NATURE. 


I LOVE at quiet eventide 

Far from the city’s noise to stray, 
To climb the brow of rocky hill, 

And watch the light of parting day, 


To see reflected on the clouds 
In red and gold its colors glow, 

Or watch the lengthening shadows fall 
On field and valley far below ; 


To hear the quail’s low, plaintive call 
At intervals the stillness break, 

Or sprightly sparrows’ cheerful note, 
That memory’s pleasing fancies wake. 


Faint rises on the tranquil air 
The tardy insects’ droning song, 
Which still amid the closing flowers 
The busy work of day prolong. 


O’er swamp and meadow stretching far, 
The evening shadows stealthy creep, 

Till all the darkening landscape round 
Is wrapt at length in slumber deep. 


I seem more near to Nature’s heart, 
And feel that I her secrets share ; 
The noisy world forgotten is, 
With all its tumults, toil, and care. 


Another, better life I live, 
A life to worldly minds unknown, 

Which Nature to her votaries gives, 
Enjoyed and prized by them alone. 


—Jones Very. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE. 
Str Isaac Newton had two cats, 

A mother and her kitten, 
And in connection with the three 

There’s been a story written, 
And handed down to us as true,— 
We give it in a rhyme to you. 


These cats, unlike most of their kind, 
Demanded much attention ; 

Where one would go the other would 
(Which we need scarcely mentjon) ; 

What troubled good Sir Isaac sore 

Was so much scratching at his door. 


When he’d sit down to meditate 
On one theme or another, 

His feline pets were sure to come 
And put him to the bother 

Of getting up to let them in, 

And oft he’d lose his subject clean. 


A happy thought at last arrived 
That would adjust the matter, 
’Twould please the cat, the kitten too 
(Especially the latter), 
He made two holes, one large, one small, 
Through which his favorites might crawl. 


And now the great philosopher, 
Intent on observation, 
Was to behold his wondrous plan 
Put into operation ; 
Through the large hole the old cat came, 
The kitten following through the same. 


EXCRESCENCES ON THE ROOTS OF WATER 
PLANTS. 

In the Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sci 
ences of Philadelphia for Fourth month is an inter- 
esting communication from Prof. W. P. Wilson, giv- 
ing the result of studies among the trees and plants 
growing inswampy places around Lake Butler, South 
Florida. The bald cypress, Taxodium distichum (Rich- 
ard), is described as producing excrescences on the 
roots, called knees. These knees vary in size, in 
height, and in number in accordance with the depth 
of water or amount of moisture existing under the 
trees. When the water for a part of the year is deep 
the knees grow correspondingly high. If the ground 
is simply overflowed and kept saturated with moist- 
ure most of the season these knees grow low but 
multiply themselves in great numbers. Fifty to one 
hundred may be produced from the root-system of 
one tree. If the overflow is considerable in depth 
the knees may exceed eight or ten feet in height. 
They are strictly root productions, as will be shown 
later both by their development and anatomy. 

The development of these knees is by two very 
distinct methods. 

First, if the seed germinates and the plant begins 
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its growth in a very wet place, many of the small 
roots which are only six or eight inches below the 
soil grow upwards towards the surface at slightly 
varying angles of from 20° to 85°. Upon reaching the 
surface these same roots turn and go down into the 
soil at about the same angle. Some of them may, if 
the soil is very wet, or if under the water for a part 
of the season, repeat this method of growth several 
times in the course of six or eight feet. At each point 
where the root comes to the surface begins later the 
development on its upper side of the so-called 
“ knees.” 

A remarkably rapid increase of cells on one side 
takes place at this point, which results in the constant 
elongation of the club-shaped body, the knee. 

The second method of knee formation takes place 
on old roots either horizontally or otherwise disposed 
to the surface. If the tree requires from inundation 
or other causes more aérating sarface than can be 
readily or rapidly produced by young and growing 
roots, then either the whole upper surface of the root 
in question may become more active and rapid in its 
growth or the places of growth may be limited to 
certain definite points. 

In the first case the whole root becomes widened, 
ribbon-like and corrugated in general appearance. 
In the second, separate and distinct knees are formed. 
All knees cannot, however, be explained from these 
two simple methods. The cypress roots seem to have 
a very great tendency toward natural grafting. 
Whenever two roots cross each other, and later, 
through increase in diameter, press upon each other, 
they develop a natural union. In many cases when 
the ascending and descending part of the root which 
forms the basis of a knee approach parallelism they 
become later, through increasing diameter, wholly 
consolidated in the formation of the knee. It may 
happen that several knees begin their development 
within a few inches of each other. In such cases 
they may later become consolidated intoone. The 
external parts of the knee above the soil in such 
cases may give little or no evidence of such consoli- 
dation. In the first mentioned method of knee for- 
mation the root passing from the tree to the “ knee” 
is always less in diameter than the one leaving the 
knee. On the root descending from the forming 
knee there generally develops a cluster of roots, these 
often become consolidated later with the “ knee.” 
Roots which branch from the ascending part of the 
forming “ knee” develop new “ knees.” 

The location and occurrence of the knees indicate 
beyond a doubt that they are for purposes of aérating 
the plant. Given conditions of sufficient dryness 
and plants of Taxodium distichum may be produced 
without a sign of these excrescences. The same or 
other plants may be placed under conditions of ex- 
treme moisture when after a time the “ knees ”’ will 
appear on both old and newly formed roots, The 
Taxodium seems to prefer swamps and inundated lo- 
cations, and in such places always produces the 
“knees.” When cultivated in gardens and parks in 


dryer soils, where it readily grows, it never produces 
them. 
The possibility of causing the development of 


these aérating organs of the cypress or, by changed 
conditions, of making them fail to appear at all, 
naturally leads one to examine other plants which 
from choice inhabit similar locations. There are 
numbers of trees and smaller plants which when 
flooded part of the season or grown in too wet soil 
will either form knees something like the cypress or 
send their roots up into the air above the water. 

One of the most striking cases in which the roots. 
are sent up above the surface of the soil and water 
may be found in one of the sour gums, the Water 
Tupelo, Nyssa aquatica L., of the$ Southern states. 
This tree sometimes grows in water holes associated 
with no other tree, thus resembling a Cypress head. 
In such cases the base of each tree was enlarged to 
double the diameter five to eight feet from the 
ground. Around the base of each tree, extending 
six or eight inches above the high water line, was a 
compact mass of roots, each one growing vertically 
up out of the water and after making a sharp bend 
growing down parallel with the upright part into the 
the water again. There were sometimes dozens of 
these roots surrounding one tree closely appressed to 
its base. These roots varied in size from that of the 
finger to several inches in diameter. 

The genus, Soaneratia, and also Avicennia L. both 
furnish interesting trees which, growing in soils or 
ooze always saturated with water, have contrived to 
send up vertical roots for purposes of aération. 

Avicennia nitida grows in our own tropics and 
along the southern sbores of Florida. These vertical 
roots, which extend up above the soil from 6 to 10 
inches are always in the air at low tide. They are 
covered with numerous lenticells, through which the 
air enters the plant when they are flooded. 

There is no doubt but that all swamp plants and 
others growing between tide waters which are flooded 
during a part of the day have provided themselves in 
one way or another with means for root aération. 


MANUAL TRAINING IN SCHOOLS. 
At the meeting, in Brooklyn, N. Y., last week, of the 
New York (State) Teachers’ Association, Prof. McAl- 
ister, superintendent of the Public Schools of Phila- 
delphia, spoke on manual training. From a report 
in the New York Times we extract as follows : 

Prof. McAlister was listened to with marked at- 
tention. Form, color, and language, he said were 
fundamental studies. Manual training was a most 
important branch of education, and Dr. Leipziger 
was right when he said education was valuable only 
when it was practical. Each of the three branches— 
the kindergarten, drawing, and manual training— 
claimed the distinction for itself of being the most 
important branch of the reform policy of education. 
By these claims educators had been somewhat misled 
and disconcerted. The fact was they were so inti- 
mately related that they were inseparable, and, al- 
though it was true that their incorporation into the ele- 
mentary school system of the country would be arevo- 
lutionary proceeding, it was bound to come. The pro- 
gress of the three branches has not been rapid until 
within the last few years, in which the whole educa- 
tion of the whole child has come to be demanded. 
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The physical training and development of the physi- 
cal as well as, and in harmony with, the intellectual 
training of the child was demanded by every hu- 
mane, patriotic, and moral consideration. In this all 
these three things—the kindergarten, drawing, and 
manual training—agreed. The education of the hu- 
man being must begin, not end, in the development 
of the perceptive faculties. The spirit of man is re- 
lated to all the universe around him. His functions 
are to come into harmonious relationship with his 
environment. And here the kindergarten furnishes 
him his first elementary steps in education, dealing 
primarily with the perceptive faculty. 

All elements of education should also recognize 
the self-activity of the child. Formerly the energy 
of the school was applied to the suppression of the 
activities of the child; this hadn’t quite disappeared 
yet. But the best accepted thought now demanded 
the training of the child’s energies in proper chan- 
nels. This was the work of the kindergarten, draw 
ing, and manual training. It was not the business of 
manual training to make blacksmiths and carpenters, 
but to make men and women of broad and cultured 
intellect and strong constitutions, developed evenly 
in every natural faculty. 

There were two transcending problems before the 
people today. One of them was the education of 
the masses, and the other was the organization of 
the working masses. When every schoolboy was 
trained as well and systematically to principles of 
manual labor as he is now to principles of thought, 
the whole race would be a working mass, every man 
would be in industrial sympathy with every other 
man, and the trouble about class distinctions and 
conflicts between labor and capital would be ended. 


REPERRING to recent charges that some of the Indian 
pupils at Hampton, Va, had been cruelly treated, 
when refractory, by confinement in a “ dungeon,” a 
letter in the Boston Journal by “ Gail Hamilton,” 
says : 

“But I do believe what I have myself seen. I 
went to the Hampton School entirely unexpected. 
No company was there but my own party, who had 
strolled over from Old Point Comfort. It was not 
company day, but we were allowed free entrance and 
the closest inspection. One of the elder pupils was 
detailed to escort us—a soft-voiced, gentleman-like 
negro. General Armstrong was not there, and I had 
then never seen him. 

The dungeon I did not discern, I confess, but we 
were allowed to enter the dining-room in time to see 
the pupils march into dinner. The table was neatly 
and comfortably spread, and I was especially struck 
by the rude abundance set before the Indians. All 
the explanation needed was because there was so 
much, not because there was so little. The huge 
joints of roast beef were enough to take away an or- 
dinary appetite. I was assured, however, that the 
Indians seemed to require it, and no more was pro- 
vided than would be allowed them by the Govern- 
ment if they were roaming wild in the reservations. 
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female teacher. He looked very sour and surly, 
though she said she was entirely ignorant of the 
cause. He rested his head on his arms, and, appar- 
ently, gave her no attention. Occasionally, she said, 
they would be untractable and incomprehensible ; 
not. often. If such an one should be put into the 
cell, he could walk out whenever he chose to assume 
good behavior. This one looked as if he could scalp 
his teacher on the spot, but he showed no sign of in- 
subordination except stolidity. 

Every other Indian appeared interested. I saw 
them not only at dinner but at study, at work, at 
play. Isaw the shops where they were building 
wagons and making harnesses and learning trades. 
I saw the houses that they had erected, the homes 
they had established, the families which some of the 
elder pupils, who had married and chosen to remain 
there, were rearing in civilization and Christianity. 

I do not say that their hog and hominy, or their 
roast beef, was appetizing, though it was thoroughly 
wholesome; and they ate it with silver forks and 
carved it with murderous knives, peacefully wielded. 
But I came away from Hampton, as from Carlisle, 
feeling that no better missionary work or patriotic 
work can be done than heroic Christian men and wo- 
men are doing in those places without the least pro- 
fession of heroism—on the contrary, with an air of 
enjoying it. 

One thing is certain : If General Armstrong, with 
his missionary ancestry, with his Christian reputa- 
tion, with his engaging personality, cannot be trusted 
to do honest work under our very eyes, it is idle to 
send missionaries to the other side of the world. 


PROFESSOR MARIA MITCHELL, 


AvtHoueH Professor Maria Mitchell achieved her 
widest fame as astronomer at a time when women 
were comparatively unknown as students in science 
and lived through an age remarkable for the devel- 
opment of woman’s higher education, she was al- 
ways a unique figure among others to whom the 
world’s approving notice is due. Never having re- 
ceived a college education, she was preéminent in a 
woman’s college, the most prized and brilliant mem- 
ber of a carefully trained Faculty ; without the train- 
ing of scientific institutes, she has net been surpassed 
by others of her own sex in science, and her name 
to-day, as it was forty years ago, is a type of highest 
feminine achievement. One of many famous women 
of a prolific age, her place was always that of the 
leader. There is no doubt that Maria Mitchell’s suc- 
cess in maintaining her position was due not only to 
her thorough work in astronomy but to a strong in- 
dividuality. No one who has met her at the many 
receptions given in her honor, in the college class 
room, or in her private parlor could forget her terse 
and witty expressions, her original opinions given 
with frankness and decision. She was a strong wo- 
man, and her strength was felt not only in her work 
but in social intercourse. 

The reluctance with which her resignation was 
accepted at Vassar College, when it was made imper- 
ative by illness and the infirmities of age, and was 


One Indian was detained after school hours by his , caused in part by the regret at losing one whose in- 
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fluence over young girls was as wholesome as it was 
potent and inspiring. How her wit sparkled at the 
Dome parties! Howshe drew students about her by 
her understanding of character! With what enthu- 
siasm her name was always received before college 
gatherings! Maria Mitchell as the source of scien- 
tific inspiration had been missed since her retirement 
but Maria Mitchell’s influence over character has left 
an impression that cannot be effaced while those who 
have known her methods continue their develop- 
ment at Vassar College and in general society. 

On the afternoon of the 30th of last month the 
funeral services of Maria Mitchell took place in Nan- 
tucket. The services were simple as were her own 
desire and were conducted by Dr. James M. Taylor, 
President of Vassar College. He paid a warm and 
loving tribute to her character, less as a distinguished 
scientist than as a great-hearted woman whose em- 
phatic characteristic was genuineness and whose en- 
nobling influence has been the inspiration of so many 
young women who have gone forth from the Vassar 
life. He spoke of her well known intolerance of 
shams and dwelt on the fact that all her life she had 
been an earnest seeker after truth in religion as in 
science.— Boston Journal. 


BALLOTS AND BAYONETS. 


Tue theoretical dilemma of the women’s votes turn- 
ing the scale in favor of a law which they could not 
enforce with bayonets, is purely theoretical. In 
dozens of Kansas cities, the votes of women, added to 
those of the better class of men, have defeated city 
governments that winked at violations of the liquor 
law, and put in city governments that have enforced 
the law. There has never been any attempt to 
dispute the matter by violence, not even in Elk 
Falls, where the election was decided in favor of the 
law and order party by one vote, that of a lady eighty- 
years old, Mrs, Prudence Crandell Philleo, 

In like manner, in several Southern States, prac- 
tical prohibition has prevailed for years, because no 
liquor saloon can be licensed within some miles of a 
church or school house unless a majority of the men 
and women in the district petition for it. There has 
been much grumbling by the liquor men, but no 
armed uprising. Experience thus far has borne out 
Col. Higginson’s prediction, that “when any com- 
munity is civilized up to the point of enfranchising 
women, it will be civilized up to the point of sustain- 
ing their votes, as it now sustains their property- 
rights, by the whole material force of the com- 
munity.” If this has been found true in commu- 
nities not particularly law-abiding, and in the case of 
the liquor question, which is perhaps of all others the 
most irritating to the lawless classes, we need not have 
much fear of what will happen elsewhere.—Alice Stone 
Blackwell, in Woman's Journal. 


What ground, alas! has any man 
To set his heart on things below? 
Which, when they seem most lice to 
stand 
Fly like a arrow from a bow. 
— Thomas Ellwood. 
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HOPEFUL PRISON LEGISLATION. 
Tue State of New York, after suffering for more 
than a year from evils brought about in prison legis- 
lation, has now passed a bill which embodies some of 
the best features of modern penology. The bill re- 
flects the experience and judgment of such au ac- 
knowledged expert as Mr. Z. R. Brockway of the El- 
mira Reformatory, and was drawn up by Prof. Collin 
of Cornell University, who was for some years the 
teacher of ethical science at Elmira. Perhaps the 
most important feature of the new law is the exten- 
sion of the indeterminate sentence to the prisons of 
the State. It has hitherto been applied only at El- 
mira. With it is also associated the parole system. 
The prisoners are also to be classified into three 
grades, and the labor of prisoners is to be governed 
by the grade in which they are placed. Another ex- 
cellent feature of the New York Prison Law is a pro- 
vision for the payment of wages to convicts, not to 
exceed ten per cent. of the earnings of the prison in 
which they are confined. Money thus accumulated 
by prisoners may be assigned to dependent relatives 
during their term of confinement. It is also held 
during their parole, and is forfeited in case the parole 
is broken. Certain fines and deductions are imposed 
according to the behavior and standing of the pris- 
oner, and the fine money thus accumulated goes to a 
fund foraiding discharged convicts. The balance, on 
the final discharge of the prisoner, is paid to him. 
This system, with some modifications, has been in 
operation for some years in the Eastern Penitentary, 
Philadelphia, where prisoners are allowed, after com- 
pleting theirtask for the State, to work over time, 
A prisoner may thus be able to afford substantial 
help to his needy family during his imprisonment, 
It was from these accumulated earnings that the pris- 
oners of the Eastern Penitentary subscribed over five 
hundred dollars for the Johnstown sufferers.—Chris- 
tian Register. 


oe 


KEEPING DOWN TO THE ROOTS. 


In order to labor availingly in the cause of moral 
reform, there is required a degree of the seasoning 
virtue of truth imbuing the mind of him who en- 
gages in the work, and inducing a religious qualifica- 
tion to labor for the benefit of his fellow-men. When 
John Woolman was laboring with those Friends who 
held slaves, he says, “I often saw the necessity of 
keeping down to that root from whence my concern pro- 
ceeded.” The Lord singularly blessed his efforts, 
and no doubt made them conducive to his own 
spiritual growth, as well as to the promotion of a 
testimony against slavery. One good result of de- 
pendence on the Lord in efforts to promote the gen- 
eral good, or to check particular evils, will be to pre- 
serve those so employed from all acts of doubtful 
propriety, and especially from everything clearly 
wrong. For want of this godly care, a degree of un- 
scrupulousness has crept into political movements, 
which is so contaminating that upright and honor- 
able men are almost ashamed to be connected there- 
with—and the word “politician” has nearly become 
asynonym for a man who will sacrifice truth to the 
success of a party.—The Friend, ( Phila.) 








WILL THE INDIAN WORK? 

I nave heard the question often asked, Will the In- 
dian Work? Anyone who sball visit the Hampton 
Norma! School, under the energetic direction of Gen. 
Armstrong, will have a satisfactory object lesson in 
answer. One hundred and forty Indians are there 
under training for an industrious and useful life. 
They are wisely taught to do hard work on the farm 
and in the industries of the workshop. When they 
return to their people, for the present at least, they 
will not be able to avail themselves of the use of 
machinery as we can here at the North. It is also of 
great importance that they should be able to repair 
the tools they may have to use. The Hampton school 
is strictly an industrial school. 

Farming is of course one of the industries into 
which all the boys and young men are at once in- 
ducted, and the girls into flower and vegetable cul- 
ture. Carpentry, blacksmithery, wheel and carriage 
making are also chief industries for the Indian on 
the plain. Harnessmaking and shoemaking are ac- 
quired by them with great success. A wealthy lady 
from Boston was so much pleased with a set of car- 
riage harness for two horses that she purchased it, 
and for a long time kept it unused to show to her 
friends its skill and taste. I saw an Indian sewing, 
stitching together very heavy leather for traces, the 
heaviest I ever saw. He put life and muscle into the 
work, and nothing could exceed the workmanlike ap- 
pearance of the result. Let alone the Indian for 
making his own harness on the plains or anywhere 
else. 

In one building there are three shops for the 
blacksmith, wheelwright,and painter. I went into 
these shops repeatedly to see Indian work. I have 
often done small jobs at blacksmithing myself, but I 
could never weld two pieces of iron together so that 
the eye would not at once detect the inexperience of 
the workman. The Indian will do it in that shop so 
as to justify, if compared with my work, his con- 
scious superiority to the white man. I saw an ex- 
press wagon made entirely by an Indian—every part 
of it except the hubs and the steel axle. The iron 
braces and straps and bolts and nuts were all made 
by him. The work was well done. The spokes and 
felloes of the wheels were very well made and better 
finished than the wagon body. It was easier to sand- 
paper it down and give ita polish. But when the 
Indian student shall have sandpapered and painted 
the whole, as he will do, he may justly be proud of 
his achievement. I should give him the most bril- 
liant red which the art of painting has produced, and 
let him touch it off lightly with green and gold. 

The Indian is not to be condemned for laziness. 
He has been banged about by white men, he has 
been supported in idleness, and cheated and robbed 
if he worked and tried to bea man. With some few 
honorable exceptions, the Indian agents appointed 
by government have been cruel, greedy, grasping, 
and defiant of law and humanity. This has poisoned 
the Indian’s temper toward the white race. He 
would be a fool to work when he knew the fruit of 
his labor would be seized by his hated oppressor. 

This state of things and of feeling we may hope is 
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passing away. Let the Indian feel assured that his 
rights will be safe guarded, that he will be equal to 
the white man before the law, and his tough, endur- 
ing muscle will be given to energetic, productive 
work. The Hampton Institute is solving the In- 
dian problem by a most interesting and satisfactory 
demonstration.—Cyrus Hamlin, D. D., in The Advance, 
( Chicago.) 


THE RAIN WHICH CAUSED THE FLOODS. 
Many very interesting and important facts bearing 
upon the awful Pennsylvania floods are now being 
made public in a definite and authoritative way, 
which permits a more intelligent study of the great 
calamity than has hitherto been possible. For ex- 
ample, the State Weather Service has published a 
topographical map showing the quantity of water 
which fell in the forty-eight hours before the burst- 
ing of the South Fork Dam in all parts of Pennsylva- 
nia. In the extreme northwestern corner of the 
State and in a dozen counties along the eastern 
border the rainfall was less thanone inch. A rather 
narrow strip just west of the Delaware River region 
mentioned, and a large territory in the western 
third of the State, perhaps 30 per cent. of its total 
area, received from an inch to four inches of water. 
In the great central belt, comprising probably 40 per 
cent. of the State, the rainfall was from four to eight 
inches, and in some limited districts, including the 
upper part of the Conemaugh Valley and the region 


-around Williamsport, on the Susqehanna, it even ex- 


ceeded the higher figure. The floods did their deadly 
work when the heaviest fall of water occurred. The 
bursting of the South Fork Dam followed a strain the 
like of which it might not have been subjected to 
again in a century, and if the dam had not given way 
the flood would probably have still been disastrous 
throughout the fatal valley. It is not remarkable 
that the floods did great damage in other parts of 
Pennsylvania, but only that such fearful rains were 
not more destructive.—Cleveland Leader. 


EXAMPLE, 
I suspect the force of example is much too largely 
credited to conscious influence. For instance, much 
is said about example by the temperance advocate. 
To decline the wine at the dinner party when the 
host offers it, or at the evening party when the part- 
ner brings it, or to refuse the beer at the club-room 
lunch, does good, perhaps, to the one or the few who 
happen to notice the refusal. “I'll take what father 
takes,” said the boy to the waiter at the hotel table, 
and the startled father sent back his ordered glass of 
wine. Yes,example tells. But if you abstain al- 
ways, and from the simple motive, “ For their sake,” 
—abstain, that is, because you want to count one on 
the side of the strugglers and the victims as against the 
side that makes the struggler and the victim,—because 
you wish to bear their burden with them instead of 
adding one atom to their burden by a bit of private 
pleasure,—if this fact and the reason for it should 
get known, it is apt to tell for much, instead of little, 
good. But in this attitude towards drink you aer 
hardly conscious of “example,” and you are not act- 
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ing for example’s sake, Out of simple brotherhood 
or sisterhood you are giving upa pleasure to your- 
self, that is a deadly danger to many ; giving it up 
because to them it is a stumbling-block that trips to 
easy ruin, Sheer Pauline chivalry is the motive. 
And that motive once active in a man or woman, 
works, unconsciously to them, far beyond the single 
drinking-question, It is the Jesus-spirit, and not 
your mere example with the beer mug, that begins 
to radiate from you.— W, C, Gannett. 


A rious frame of mind is the most precious ac- 
quisition that can be attained in this world, It is as 
much superior to the general religion that is current 
as the health of a sound constitution is to the bitter 
days and feelings of a man in a deep decline, or the 
regular order of sound intellect to the lucid moments 
of the deranged; but this happy state of mind is not 
generally attained without much previous spiritual 
exercise and praying without ceasing, nor is it re- 
tained when possessed without much watchfalneas, 
prayer, and constant strivings against the corruptions 
of the heart, the influence of circumstances, and the 
various temptations of life. But whatever may be 
the privations and difficulties attending its posses- 
sion, they are infinitely overbalanced by the fruits of 
joy and permanent consolations it produces, In this 
state of mind only is it that a person is prepared to 
meet the various storms and trials of life, and can 
look forward with a well-grounded composure to the 
close of the present state; it is walking in the light. 
— Selected. 





“ Bur God himself is truth ; in propagating which, 
as men display a greater integrity and zeal they ap- 
proach nearer the similitude of God, and possess a 
greater portion of his love.”— Milton, 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—Helen Gladstone the daughter of the “ grand old 
man,” who has beeu at the head of the movement for the 
higher education of women for many years, and is the 
president of Newnham College, Cambridge, says that she 
is convinced that the “full cultivation of women's intel- 
lectual powers has no tendency to prevent them from 
properly discharging domestic duties.” 


—The widening of the Suez Canal has been undertaken, 
the width of 22 metres being increased to 65, 75, and 80 
metres. The depth is also to be increased, as well as the 
number and breadth of sidiugs for vessels passing each 
other. Navigation by night is facilitated by luminous 
buoys and tow-paths; and vessels using the electric light 
are now able to traverse the caual in 20 hours, the time 
hitherto varying from 35 to 40 hours.— Exchange. 


—The London Linnwan Society's gold medal, awarded 
for distiaguished services in botany aud aodlogy alternately 
was conferred this year upon Alphonse de Candolle, the 
botanist. In speakiug of M. de Caadolle, the President of 
the Society said: “ His philosophical treatment of the geo- 
graphical distribution of plants has greatly advanced this 
department of science, and his codification of the laws of 
botanical nomenclature has been of the greatest practical 
service.” Candolle’s greatest work has been the carrying 

o un of the werk begua by his father oa the Dicotyledonoas 





Phaneragams aud the Gymnosperms, embodying cata- 
logues and descriptions of nearly 60,000 species.—The 
American, 

~The Legislature of Minnesota has passed a law that 
makes drunkenness ipso facto a crime, and punishes it by 
imprisonment or fine for the first two offenses, and by im- 
prisonment for not less than sixty and not more than ninety 
days for every subsequent offense. The law assumes that 
druukenness is not simply a disease, but an offense against 
public order. 


~The exhibition of the Verestchagin Exhibition at the 
Academy of Fine Arts, has closed. From Philadelphia the 
pictures go to St. Louis, thence back to Europe, to be fin- 
ally hung in a gallery especially built for them by M, 
Verestchagin in his native city of Novgorod. He has 
willed that after his death all his pictures and trophies of 
travel shall be gathered in this building and given to the 
city as a permanent exhibition, to be called the “ Verest- 
chagin Studio and Museum,” There is to be one free day 
in every month, and the admission at other times will be 
ten copecks, a sum equal to 7? cents of American currency, 
The income derived in this way will form a charitable 
fund, which is to be distributed quarterly among the widows 
and orphans of Novgorod, whose husbands and parents lost 
their lives while fighting Russia's battles.— Exchange. 

—A petrified tree was recently unearthed at Farming- 
dale, N. J., 16 feet below the surface. 


—At a children’s party in London, a number of the 
guests were seized with curious symptoms, which could not 
be traced to the infection of any particular food or liquid 
of which they had partaken. Attention was then drawn 
to the candles used on the Christmas tree many of which 
were green ; and these, when submitted to analysis, proved 
to contain arsenic which was diffused through the atmos- 
phere aad inhaled as the poisonous candles burned. 


—A beautiful flower, called the rice lily, grows thickly 
in parts of southwestern Georgia. It is extremely sensi- 
tive to the light. The blossoms fold up at night, bat open 
in the morning. At night, while the lovely white blos- 
soms are closely enfolded io their purple covering, and the 
flowers are asleep, if a lamp is placed near them, they will 
gradually open and turn toward it. If a strong light is 
placed on one side of a vase coutaining them. the half of 
the bouquet that faces the lamp will be unfolded, while 
the other half that is iu the shadow will remain tightly 
closed. 

—It is not often that American delegates to any con- 
vention in Europe are compelled to cross the ocean as 
steerage passengers on account of the smallness of the sum 
of money that is put at their service. But those who wit- 
ness the outward bound steamships in these times can often 
see men in the steerage who are going abroad as delegates 
from workingmen’s organizations to the International La- 
ber Congress that is to be held in Paris thismonth. A large 
number of delegates to this body have been elected from 
the United States, aud few of them have enough means at 
their disposal to pay for a cabin passage.— Exchange. 


—There is a note by Dr. Charles Waldstein in the Lon- 
don Athenxum of June 8th which wil) no doubt attract 
much attention. Dr. Waldstein states that recently while 
in Constantinople he was shown photographs by Hamdy 
Bey of the sarcophagi discovered some time since at Sidon, 
and he is of opinion that the discovery is one of the most 
important made in this century, and moreover that ex- 
cepting the Elgin marbles, and the Hermes of Praxiteles at 
Olympia, “ no works of ancient Greek art have been found 
of greater artistic interest and merit.” One of the sar- 
cophagi contains a portrait of Alexander. Hamdy Bey 
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does not positively assert that this is the tomb of Alexan- 

der, but Dr. Waldstein thinks he will be justified in point- 

ing to the possibility of such being the case.— The American. 
CURRENT EVENTS. 

Tue wife of Charles Kendall Adams, President of Cor- 
nell University, died in Ithaca, New York, on the 5th in- 
stant. She was deeply interested in all work forthe ame- 
lioration of suffering and the banishment of intemperance. 

A VERY bad railway accident occurred on the Norfolk 
& Western road, 30 miles south of Lynchburg, near a place 
called Thaxto, last week. A train ran into a washed-out 
culvert and several cars being broken up then took fire. 
The loss of life is estimated at thirty. Many were burned 
beyond recognition, and the bones representing the re- 
mains of what, it is supposed, were fourteen or fifteen per- 
sons who perished, have been buried in two coffins in the 
City Cemetery at Roanoke. 

One hundred and five members of the North Carolina 
School Teachers’ Assembly sailed for Europe on the 6th 
instant on the steamer State of Nevada. Major Eugene G. 
Harrell, Secretary of the Assembly, bas charge of the 
party. The excursionists will visit the principal places of 
interest in England, Scotland, and Ireland, and will spend 
six days in Paris. 

Tue Fairmount Park Commission have resolved to ex- 
ecute an agreement with William Wharton, Jr., to con- 
struct a gravity railroad in the Park. The Commissioners 
at the expiration of twenty-five years have the right to 
purchase the railroad at cost. ; 


LeEps, July 9.—The Corn Millers’ Association here 
has made a further advance of one shilling a sack in the 
price of flour. This action has been taken on account of 
bad reports of the crops in Russia, combined with a de- 
crease in foreign arrivals. 


HEAVY rains caused a flood at Johnstown, Fulton 
county, New York, on the 9th instant, and three big dams 
were swept away. Nine bridges were carried along by the 
torrent and a number of people standing on one of them 
were thrown into the water. Several were drowned, 
Three factories and some other buildings were also de- 
stroyed. 


Tue Legislature of Rhode Island met in special session 
on the 9th to enact a law for the regulation of the liquor 
traffic. A committee was appointed to report a license bill 
on the 16th inst., to which date the Legislature adjourned. 
Before adjourning, a license bill was introduced in the 
House, which includes among its provisions, local option 
with the license to manufacture or sell fixed at not less 
than $1,000, and the retail license at not less than $200. 

Tue Commissioners to negotiate with the Sioux Indians 
for the surrender of their reservation in Dakota are still 
holding councils with them. They were at the Crow 
Creek Agency, on the 9th inst. The leading chief replied 
to the arguments of the Commissioners, claiming that the 
Government bad failed to treat them properly. They said 
that “ they formerly owned a vast territory, and that their 
lands had dwindled without their getting anything for it, 
until they had but little left, and now were asked to sell 
part of that. They did not have enough for themselves 
and their children who would come after them.” At the 
conclusion of the conferences those in favor of the bill be- 
gan signing, but it was doubted whether the requisite 
three-fourths could be obtained. 


NOTICES. 


*,* Friends’ Almanac, 1890. It is desirable to have this 
as nearly correct as possible, and in order to have it so Now 


is the time to send word of any needed amendment, and 
not a it is issued. Address Friends’ Book Association, 
1500 street, Philadelphia. 


*,* A Conference on the subject of Temperance, under 
the care of Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee, will 
be held at Friends’ meeting-house, Stanton, Delaware, on 
First-day, Seventh month 2ist, 1889, at 3 o'clock p. m. 

Friends and others interested and cordially invited. 

Mary MCALLISTER, Clerk. 


*,* A ents. The following additional contribu- 
tions for the Johnstown sufferers have been received by 
Friends’ Book Association : 

Children of Easton, 


W., West Chester Box (additions), 


-$ 27 
73 
2.00 


3.00 
« 318.00 
$321.00 


Friends’ Book Association acknowledges receipt of the 
following contributions to Children’s Country Week As- 


Previously Acknowledged, . 


Amount, 


Previously acknowledged, 
Amount, ° ‘ . a 
Also received for “ Sanitarium ”: 
J. and M. B. * e 


Phila., Seventh month 8. 


et 
JouHN CoMLyY, Supt. 


*,* A portion of the Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s 
Committee to visit the smaller branches, will attend the 
First-day morning meeting held at Schuylkill, Seventh 
month, 14th, at 10 o’clock. 

Train leaves Reading Depot, Broad and Callowhill Sts. 
at 8.15 a.m. for Phenixville Station. Returning, leaves 
Phe nixville Station at 4.59 p.m. 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength, and 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test 
short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans 
Royal Bakine Powpzr Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y. 
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JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE 


TRUST COMPANY, 


Capital Paid In, . 9 - 1,500,000, 


Six per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages on Farm 
and City properties. 

Six per cent, Debenture Bonds interest payable 
half yearly. 

Five per cent. Saving bonds in small or large 
amounts running siz, twelve, eighteen, or twenty-four 
months. 


These Bonds are issued under the supervision of 


the Bank examiners of the state of New York, with 
whom we have deposited 1-10th of our Capital in Gov- 
ernment Bonds. 

We issue instalment Saving Bonds, secured by 
real estate security, running 10, 15, and 20 years. 
Send for Pamphlet. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS 
Ws. HACKER, 
Joun M. SHRIGLEY, 
8. Roprnson COALE, 
Crates Lippincott, 
R. W. CLay, 
Wx. P. BEMENT, 
James SCHLEICHER, 
E. H. AUSTIN, Manager. R. L. Austin 


518 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FOR DRY GOODS 


——THE BEST PLACE I8—— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
Howse-Furnhing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that unusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be fownd in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly.oe lo" ~  * ewhere on similar quali- 


STREETS. 
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AMILTON LOAN & TRUST 


COMPANY, OF NEW YORK CITY. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, MANAGER. 
332 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA. 
6, 6 1-2, and 7 per cent. Western Farm 
and City Mortgages. 
Principal and Interest payable at Brown Bros., N. Y. and Phila. 


DIRECTORS. 
poems E WORTHEN, WM. C. BROWNING, 
anhattan a Works, N. Y. Browning, King & Co.. N.Y. 
PETER REID, THOMAS SCA1TERGOOD, 


Dundee Dye Wks, Passaic, N.J. Jno. M Sharpless & Co., Phila. 


JOHN N. BEACH, CHAS. H. WHEELER, 
7. Weller & Co., N. Y. Mackintosh, Green & Co., N. Y. 
W. F. MILLS, JOHN M. THAYER 
xearn earney, Neb. Governor - ‘Nebraska. 
WM. P. ALDRICH, GEO. L. WHITMA 
Empire Print Works, N. Y. Whitman & Phelps, N.Y. 
And others. 


We have General Apency for sale of Securities of DES 
MOINES LOAN & TRUST CO. ; also offer Debentures, 
Schoo! and County Bonds. 





BENJ. H. SMITH, 
LOANS AND INVESTMENTS, 
119 S. Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa 


offers for sale Denver, Colorado, First Mortgag e Loans, bearing 
8 per cent. interest net to the investor. Interest notes payable at 
the office of THE’ GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND 
TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, and may be collected 
through any bank. These loans are selected by Charles Hallo- 
well, Investment Banker of Denver. A residence of many years 
in that prosperous city has made me familiar with real estat 
value there, and my knowledge of the great care always exercised 
in the selection of the loans offered, enables me to recommend 
them as safe and first-class in every respect. Loans on hand from 
$1,000 and wpe ards, 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
ment. 3a When our readers answer an advertiser, 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
tisement in this paper.“ a 


ba Spring, 1889. 


E are still at ourold established place of business, 915 Spring 
Garden Street, and are prepared to furnish on shortest no- 
= our well known specialties in Ladies’ Fine Hand-sewed 


Our Ss stock of Ladies fine shoes is in every way calculated 
to meet ands of our patrons, in ee ene quality, 
and style, and our pe are the lowest possible, commensurate 
with as om art 


a nd Suede kid shoes, made to order after the latest 


e ‘respectfully solicit your inspection of our stock, before or- 
dering your spring and summer shoes, thoroughly believing our 
goods, will sell them 


style, and the known durability of our 
against all competition. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER, 
MANUFACTURER OF LapDIzs’ FiIvE HAND-SEWED SHOEs, 
(Old Stand,) 915 Spring Garden St. 














